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WISCONSIN DELLS 
RIDE THE DUCKS 


ON LAND AND WATER 


THRILLING 


enter the water 
like the troops 
of W.W. Il 


enjoy the roller 
coaster effects 
of wooded trails 


SCENIC 


two miles down 
the sandstone 
rimmed W iscon- 
sin River 

up narrow Dell 
Creek 

across beautiful 
Lake Delton 


RATE-INFORMATION DATA CARD 


Address 


No. of persons 


Grade School 
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vi INFORMATI' E 


a complete 
guided tour 
travel thru th 
Dells Scenic 
Park (owned by 
the Wis. Alu nni 
Research Fou xd.) 





HISTORICAL 


Dawn Manor 
Lost City of 
Newport. 


SCHOOL AND GROUP RATES WITH 
COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE 
OBTAINED BY MAILING THIS CARD TO: 


WISCONSIN DUCKS INC. 


Box WD 
WISCONSIN DELLS, WISCONSIN 





,. « Welcome to Summer Session 


On each of the nine State College 
campuses the door swings open in 
June to a total of 6,000 teachers. The 
summer guests will enroll for six weeks 
of study, lectures, concerts, field trips, 
and, maybe this year, a degree. 


The summer programs at the colleges 
for 1958 range widely from science to 
art, and hundreds of courses are of- 
fered for careful selection. The oppor- 
tunity for education is within financial 
and geographical reach of every Wis- 
consin teacher. 


A State College campus is close to 
you! 


For additional information write for 
a bulletin to the Director of Summer 
Session at the college of your choice. 
And if your interest is art or conserva- 
tion, plan now to attend a workshop 
in one of the two college-sponsored 
northern camps. 


Summer Schedule 


Eau Claire June 17—July 
La Crosse June 16—July 
Oshkosh June 16—July 
Platteville June 16—July 25 
River Falls June 17—July 25 
Stevens Point June 16—July 25 
Stout June 23-Aug. 1 
Superior June 16—July 25 
—Aug. 8 (Graduate) 
Whitewater June 24—Aug. 1 
Ellison Bay Art Workshop 
July 27-Aug. 13 
Aug. 13—Aug. 30 
Eagle River Conservation 
Workshop June 15—July 20 
Aug. 3-Aug. 20 


Ia me eATE COLLEGES 
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SUMMER 





Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 
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FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 
OOOOOO0O000 
4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Periods 
JUNE 30-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 8 
OOO ageds 
3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
and Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 


OOOO OOOO 


4 Credits 4 Credits 


FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 
To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 


oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- | 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. | 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by | 


renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 


cellent living accommodations on University | 
Room and board, $19 to $23 | 


campus. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

15 McKenna Bldg. 

Boulder, Colorado 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO} 


BOULDER 
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Salute to Amery 
Renville, Minn. 


As one of the ten “traveling 
science teachers” touring the nation 
I would like to pass on a few ob- 
servations relative to a one-week 
visit at one of your schools. 

Altho our purpose is not to eval- 
uate, judge, or criticize, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by extreme pat- 
terns of school spirit and manage- 
ment. 

I believe I have found what many 
of us educators are desperately 
seeking—a formula to fit the ever 
increasing demands placed upon the 
schools in these trying times. This 
is especially true in the area of 
teacher procurement when we con- 
sider that the demand for competent 
personnel will far exceed the pres- 
ent teacher recruitment patterns. 

It was very heartwarming and 
gratifying to visit one of your com- 
munities and live in a situation that 
you read about. The town could 
boast of a swelling community pride 
and spirit despite the lack of the 
usual physical attractions facilities. 
This was more than compensated 
for by the human element with a 
sense of values and direction. The 
school system is blessed with one of 
the most stable faculties I have had 
the pleasure of visiting. Obviously 
this is attributed to sound educa- 
tional leadership. One teacher work- 
ing with the administration is better 
than a dozen working for the ad- 
ministration. This seemed apparent 
with the faculty as a group. All this, 
of course, is manifested by a fine 
student body of young ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Equally impressive was the con- 
cern of the professional people and 
lay people relative to school func- 
tions and related educational activ- 
ities. This was revealed by visits of 


local professional citizens to the 
schools to give of their talents t 
various classes. Another outstanding 
feature of the community was that 
the editor of the Free Press is play 
ing a significant role in selling edu 
cation to the public. 

This is truly a working formula 
geared to the needs of our youtl 
and nation. As time will tell, the 
dividends will be great. Hats off t« 
Amery, Wisconsin. 

HAROLD PLUIMER 
Traveling Science Teacher 


It is good to receive comment. 
from one who is visiting higi. 
schools thruout the country and is 
in a position to observe and mak 
comparisons. (Editor's note: The 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies of Oak Ridge, Tenn., sends 
science teachers to a few selected 
high schools in order to stimulate 
interest in nuclear studies.) 


Satellites, Schools, Survival 
Washington, D. C. 


Your special delivery letter was 
certainly a welcome one. 

I believe that the WMBV-TV 
booking does, indeed, mean that 
Wisconsin has been “saturated”—as 
they say in Variety... 

Many thanks for all your help. 


ToRREY BAKER 
Assistant for TV and Radio 
Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, NEA 


We are happ y to have cooperated 
with NEA in making the showing | 
“Satellites, Schools, and Suroloal” 
statewide boost for teachers an ] 
education. 


Likes Special Issue 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
[ just wish to be one to expres 
my enthusiasm for the January i - 
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sue of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. To put the reports into 
one publication is a splendid idea. 
This is a work copy for our associa- 
‘ion and it is condensed into one 
vackage. I sincerely hope that the 
practice will be continued in the 
WEUTE. 3 as 

LesLie W. JOHNSON 

Superintendent 


All reactions to the special issue 
ave been favorable. Thanks for 
our comment. 


‘tarting an FTA 


I feel that High School 
las gone long enough without a fu- 
ture teacher group, so I’m going to 
start one. Miss Palacek of Winne- 
conne said that you could supply 
the necessary materials. Should you 
be in this vicinity for any reason, I 
should appreciate your dropping in 
with good counsel . . . I teach be- 
cause I like it and was miserable 
the years that I wasn’t teaching. I’ve 
persuaded a goodly number to 
teach... . 


If all had the same attitude toward 
teaching, we would have a stronger 
profession today. 


C of C’s Position 
Washington, D. C. 


Your inquiry of February 21 has 
been referred to our Education De- 
partment. While you did not indi- 
cate the date of the Marquis Childs 
statement, I am not surprised that 
he should be as much in error as 
your letter indicates. 


We not only did not, I repeat, 
“not” circulate a pamphlet to mem- 
bers of Congress and state legisla- 
tures on “Quackery in the Public 
Schools,” but wish to indicate that 
we have not concurred with many 
of the attacks on public education, 
from either the Right or Left, which 
have been only too common in 
recent months. 


It has been our contention all 
along that educators everywhere 
were doing their best to provide an 
effective education in the 3 R’s. It 
is true, of course, as Paul Woodring 
has indicated in his book, “A Fourth 
of a Nation,” that a few educators 
went off the deep end in pursuit of 
certain fads. This may have hap- 
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HIDE.. HANDBAG 





America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old 
processes are still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have 
transformed the leather industry. Turning hides into a variety of articles, 
ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls for many highly 
skilled operations—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


Y | 


Leather starts its long trip to you “on the 
hoof” — in stockcars that carry animals 
to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make leather 
are actually by-products of the meat 
industry. 


Fe vee — 

Pn (PA One Wem 
The perishable hides and skins go by rail 
to tanneries, where they are converted 
into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds. This process may take as long 
as 6 months. 





Tanned leatlier still does not look like 
the leather you use and wear every day. 
First, it must be dyed or colored, then 
“finished” in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the country — 
again by railroad. 


Shoes are the most important single item 
manufactured from leather. Over half a 
billion pairs were made in this country 
last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 
holstery are other big uses of this supple, 
sturdy material. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation 
is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 





pened even in a few entire school 
systems, but it certainly has not 
characterized America as a whole. 

On the other hand, we have been 
equally unhappy that some educa- 
tional leaders have been so dishon- 
est as to go on the defensive and 
“protest too much” that all was right 
with the schools. Even in the current 
NEA movie on “Satellites, Schools, 
and Survival,” Bill Carr insists that 
there are no “frill subjects,” that our 
children don’t need to work any 
harder in schools, that we are not 
neglecting gifted children, and that 


all the electives that now character- 
ize our secondary schools are neces- 
sary. He further implied that we are 
doing all right in our science educa- 
tion, and yet suggests the Russians 
are in some respect doing better. 

Please pardon this comment in- 
spired by your note. We are con- 
tinuing to press for business and 
education leaders to collaborate in 
maintaining effective schools, for we 
are very much aware of the impera- 
tive need for upgrading educational 
levels in all communities of the 
nation. ... 





Enjoy @ glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


Combine a little business with a lot of pleasure 


Let us send you our new full-color folder ‘SOnly Hours Apart.’ It 
contains a score of reasons why you should come to air-conditioned 
Washington State this summer. You’ll enjoy Washington—recrea- 
tional variety to suit every purse and purpose—all in an atmosphere 
of friendly hospitality that’s truly Western, truly wonderful! 


aN vs 
INS Away, 


NOW say, Sway 


+0 a oe a 


Free folder - Send today! 


Washington State Department 


of Commerce & Economic Development 


Gen‘! Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Washington. 


Please send your free vacation folders to: 


Name. 


&: 


Fishing in the shadow of skyscrapers 


and earn your credits, too 


Famed hydroplane races, 
Seattle Seafair, 
Aug. 1-10 


- — —_— 


friendly 


WASHINGTON 
a State or 


HAPPINESS 





Address. 





City 


State, 





(PLease PRINT cLearty) 





Joun R. MILeEs 
Manager ; 
Education Department 


We are pleased to learn that the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce did not 
have a hand in circulating “Quack- 
ery in the Public Schools” to Con- 
gressmen and state legislators. Edu- 
cators have no objection to the dis- 
tribution of information about the 
schools if it is honest and factual. 
Too many times, however, articles 
have appeared in our leading maga. 
zines condemning our educationai 
system in which the author usec 
almost every propaganda devic« 
known to man to undermine the 
confidence of the public in it: 
schools. In some cases it appears 
that the conclusions were decidec 
upon at the outset and then the fact: 
were found to support the con 
clusions. 


Staff Opinions 


One of my staff members attendec 
a conference over the weekend anc 
was somewhat disturbed about the 
position that members of the staff of 
the WEA have been taking relative 
to the Intermediate School District. 
I feel rather strongly that members 
of the WEA staff have a right to ex- 
press their opinion as teachers have 
a right for academic freedom. I do 
feel that it may endanger the posi- 
tion of the WEA because staff mem- 
bers are oftentimes accused of speak- 
ing for the Association. . 


We agree that the WEA staff 
members should have the same right 
as teachers to freedom of expression, 
and we are also keenly aware that 
any statements made to a group by 
a staff member may be interpreted 
as WEA policy. Therefore, the staff 
is cautious about expressing views 
on controversial educational matters 
upon which the WEA has not taken 
an official stand. Reviewing the cir- 
cumstances which you probabli 
have in mind, the staff member be- 
lieves he was only pointing up the 
issues in the question of the Inter- 
mediate School District as they have 
been discussed and does not thin‘ 
he was expressing any personel 
opinion. If any personal opinion dil 
creep into the report, it was done 
only in expressing a desire for a be - 
ter education for all youth. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Apr. 14~-15—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Milwaukee > 
Apr. 19—Wisconsin Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Jewish Center, Milwau- 

kee 

\pr. 19—Secondary Education Conference, 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 

ipr. 25-27—Wisconsin Conference on 
Education Beyond the High School, 
Madison 

\pr. 26-27—Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, Green Lake 

[ay 2-3—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, Oshkosh 

fay 9-10—International Reading Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee 


ine 29-July 4—National Education Asso- | 


ciation, Cleveland 


(ct. 
Association, Platteville 


Oct. 2-3—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior | 


Education Association, Superior 
Oct, 
Association, La Crosse 


(ct. 9-10—Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- | 


ers Association, Eau Claire 
Nov. 6-8—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1958 


President 
GmLtBERT L. ANDERSON .... Beaver Dam 
President-Elect 


Janesville | 


First Vice President 
DonaLp C, Hoert 


Second Vice President 
Howarp C, KoEPPEN 


Third Vice President 


Jefferson 
Platteville 


Oshkosh 


Executive Secretary 
Madison 


Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Commitiee 
GILBERT ANDERSON Beaver Dam 
Janesville 
Jefferson 
Platteville 
Oshkosh 
... Madison 


DonaLp C. HoEFrt 

Howarp C, KoEPPEN 

PauL R. SCHWANDT 

LeRoy PEeTERsoN, Past Pres. 


District | 
ALLAN A, ANDERSON (1960) ... Hudson 
District Il 
ALMA THERESE LinK (1958) ... Oshkosh 
District 111 
D. E. Fretp (1959) 
District IV 
RALPH LENz (1959) 
District V 
Donatp E. Upson (1958) ... Janesville 
District VI 
ELLEN Case (1960) 


La Crosse 


Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 
H. C., Wemuick .... Executive Secretary 
CHarLEs U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. ROWEN Publications 
RoBeRT MunGER ... Locals-PR Consultant 
A. W. ZELLMER .. Locals-FTA Consultant 
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1—Southwest Wisconsin Education | 


2-3—Western Wisconsin Education | 
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President Gilbert Anderson lis- 
tens carefully to the comments 
of a member of the WEA Re- 
search Commitiee. Photograph 
taken at the time of a Re- 
search Committee meeting at 
the WEA Office in Madison. 
L. to r.—Helen Ferslev, Green 
Bay, Pres. Anderson, and 
Charles U. Frailey, Research 
Director. 
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“A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence stops.” ... HENry ADAMS 

















The name of April is from the Latin aperire, meaning to open. April opens = 
“Teaching Career Month” inaugurated by the National Education Association. It ae 
will focus national attention on recruitment, training, and retention of top flight dati 
teachers. Specific communities will be spotlighted where teacher morale, stand- oleh 
ards, prestige, and salaries are high. This should serve as a challenge to com- stats 
munities across our state to put the mother of all professions in true perspective. (1) 

My tribute is to Wisconsin teachers at every level from kindergarten thru “Cul 
graduate school. It is the teacher who is the heart of education. It is the teacher the 
who inspires. It is the teacher who encourages and is the key to the future thor 
welfare of our nation. give 

Elaborate blueprints, expensive tools, and well prescribed methods will fail distr 
without the master builder. Education which deals with the hearts and minds - sion, 
of our future generation likewise fails without the master teacher. of t 

A most refreshing approach to teacher morale, recognition, recruitment, and distr. 
retention comes from D. Louise Sharp in her latest book, “Why Teach?” It is a R 
collection of over a hundred men and women offering their personal tribute to me 





the teaching profession and to the teachers who influenced their lives. This 
stimulating volume reaffirms the importance of teachers at a very time when 
we hear a lot about education but all too little about the essential ingredient— 
teachers. 

Here are some excerpts from Sharp’s appealing tribute to teachers. 

Chet Huntley of NBC, “I like school teachers. They are the salt of the earth.” 

Gen. Omar Bradley, “History records teachers as the timeless immortals.” 

Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin, “Teaching is one of the fine arts.” 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, “Nobody can take the place of a good school- 
teacher.” 

Karl Menninger, “Next to the parents themselves, no one has an influence 
comparable to that of the teacher.” 

Tributes to teachers were expressed by my sixth graders at the Wilson 
School in Beaver Dam. Charles Herr wrote, “A teacher to me means a person 
who shows me how to use my head. If it weren't for teachers I'd hate to think 
what this world would be like.” Nancy Griffith said, “To me a teacher is a very 
special person who helps you with any problem which may come into your life.” 

Teachers affect eternity and their influence on the most valuable of all 
“crops’—our next generation—cannot be underestimated. 


AS Ca dreo 


6 April 1953 
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Wisconsin citizens are facing momentous decisions 


which will affect education and the nation’s future. 


Before we make those decisions we should review the 


historical purposes and accomplishments of our schools 


n order to seek the wisest answer to the question: 


Do Our Schools 
Need Overhauling? 


G. E. WATSON 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


| A very real and immediate 
sense, professional educators and 
school boards make educational pol- 
icy in the state of Wisconsin, Pro- 
fessional educators make recommen- 
dations, school boards make the de- 
cisions. Legal authority for this 
statement is found in Section 40.29 
(1) of the statutes which reads: 
“Subject to the authority vested in 
the district meeting and to the au- 
thority and possession specifically 
given to other officers, the school 
district board shall have the posses- 
‘sion, care, control, and management 
of the property and affairs of the 
district.” 

Recently, because of certain al- 
leged failures of America to compete 


State Supt. Watson addresses Conference. 
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successfully with Russia, the schools 
and their programs have been crit- 
icized. Two pronouncements on 
New Year’s Day are typical: 1) a 
nationally known radio and TV 
news analyst who to millions of lis- 
teners described our educational 
system as “obsolescent” and 2) a 
friendly editorial writer in a Wis- 
consin paper who said, “We found, 
almost in the flash of Sputnik’s first 
wink that our schools need a drastic 
overhauling.” 


In the face of this wave of con- 
cern, in the face of our statutory and 
professional responsibility, what is 
our assignment? What shall be our 
fundamental beliefs in the weeks 
and months ahead, as the examina- 
tion of our schools intensifies, as 
critics with varying motives appraise 
our work? 


Fundamental Concepts 


First, we can recognize some fun- 
damental concepts of American pub- 
lic education—concepts true when 
the first public school was created in 
1647 in Massachusetts—and true to- 
day—concepts that we may describe, 
in part, in current language, but 
basic concepts because these are 
true in every generation. 

American public education has 
never sought to create, perpetuate 
or strengthen a class system by re- 
stricting itself to the selection and 
training of a selected group of stu- 
dents. The onward march of the 
American public school these past 
300 years has been toward the bet- 


News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








ter and more complete education of 
all of the youth to a level deter- 
mined by society as compatible with 
the American dream. A reversal of 
this tradition now will mean a tre- 
mendous change of our employment 
practices—of our standard of living, 
of our markets, for industry. Re- 
member always that America’s out- 
standing contribution to the world 
has been its system of universal free 
public education, Are we willing to 
pay the price of giving up that uni- 
versality? It will mean a changed 
America. 

A drastically overhauled educa- 
tional system as described by some 
will be a more costly educational 
system. To get that kind of a school 
system in America and right here in 
Wisconsin will involve some very es- 
sential but very difficult and costly 
recognitions. Some recognitions will 
involve tax dollars and some will in- 
volve individual and community 
standards. In either case, effort and 
sacrifice are involved, 

1. We must recognize that a good 
teacher—one who can inspire, train, 
and direct young minds is just as 

valuable, perhaps more so, in the 
elementary and secondary schools as 
on the college or university campus 
or in the industrial plant. An aver- 
age classroom teacher's salary of 
$4,375 measures our present concern 
for the need of teachers. We should 
have classrooms in Wisconsin so at- 
tractive in terms of community 
standing, in economic reward that 
all good teachers could continue to 
teach, to raise a family in proper 
style without being forced to be- 
come administrators or-to enter in- 
dustry. But it will cost tax dollars 
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Photo courtesy of Henry Ford Historical Museum 


The onward march of the American public school during these past 300 years... 


in a number presently not contem- 
plated, Every critic of education 
must be a fearless advocate of more 
tax support for our schools. 

2. But a second cost is more dif_i- 
cult and more painful. Dollars are 
essential. Even with the requisite 
dollars our schools cannot do the 
task America is asking of them until 
America recognizes that the youth 
of America covets that which Amer- 
ican adults say is important. Amer- 
ican mothers and fathers cannot turn 
their boys and girls over to the 
schools and expect the schools to 
overcome their mothers and fathers, 
Who has determined the goals and 
desires of our youth? The schools 
cannot establish, develop or insist 
upon goals and standards greatly 
different from those of the parents. 
From whom in America has today’s 
youth Iearned about relaxed social 
ideals? From whom in America has 
today’s youth learned about prizing 
security rather than initiative, about 
selfishness rather than dedication, 
about clock watching rather than 


doing the job? 
Change of Values by Adults 


if American adults then wish 
American youth to become differ- 
ent, American adults will have to 
recognize the cost. Part of that cost 
is a changed scale of values by 
adults. The cost of a changed youth 
is the necessary change in us adults. 
An improved educational system 
will be costly, costly in tax dollars 
to give teaching and learning the 
necessary quality and prestige and 


costly in terms of our remembering 
always that each generation has an 
obligation to the generation which 
follows—an obligation of decency, 
morality, and industry, 

There must be an increasing de- 
mand for complete and discerning 
honesty as the pressure mounts to 
make our schools more technically 
competent. 

1. Present world competition in 
science is not being fought by the 
students of today. It is being fought 
by men and women—your age and 
mine—whose elementary and_ sec- 
ondary education was completed 
20-30-40 years ago. That does not 
mean we should not alter or revamp 
our educational system, It does 
mean that as we examine it, as we 
examine the system which was dere- 
lict, that we remember that system 
produced us and the great leaders 





of business and industry. It is not 
entirely obsolete. One Sputnik does 
not prove a system's success. 

2. If our schools are to do a more 
competent job in scientific and tech- 
nical fields—and undoubtedly we 
must improve—they will require 
teachers specializing in a fashion 
and working in laboratories not con- 
templated in the small academic 
high school. Specialization and 
equipment are not possible in the 
real small school. Shall these stu- 
dents be denied a preparation sim- 
ilar to those in the larger schools? 
What shall the state support? 

Finally—we know and must insist 
in these coming weeks and months 
that the destiny of America and the 
free world does not lie within the 
area of the slide rule and the test 
tube exclusively. We must bargain 
with our enemies from a posture of 
strong competence which must in- 
clude scientific competence. But 
more than that, it must include 1) a 
devotion to freedom and to liberty, 
2) a skill, a devotion, a know-how 
and a competence in free govern- 
ment, and 3) a continuing insistence 
that all governments everywhere ex- 
ist for people and people do not 
exist for governments. So let us in- 
sist that we need not only to 
strengthen our skill in science and 
mathematics but that we need to 
improve our schools in every way. 


Supporting Education 


American public education is be- 
ing pilloried. American youth is be- 
ing criticized, and the school is be- 
ing scrutinized as never before. I am 
trying to say to you that as we 
search out our assignment, as we 
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. » « has been toward the better and more complete education of all of the youth... 
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adjust and plan and revise, let us be 
very clear on these fundamentals of 
our American schools. There are 
others—others may be more signifi- 
cant—but I am trying to say that un- 
less we can hang onto certain basic 
aspects and beliefs, we will not re- 
vise or adjust the public school—we 
will cripple it forever. 

So, I ask you to consider standing 
with me bracing our educational 
feet on these fundamental beliefs: 
1) we must continue our free pub- 
lic schools as schools for all the 
youth—not for a selected few, 2) a 
drastically overhauled system of 
education will be a costly system, 
costly in terms of dollars, but espe- 
cially costly in terms of the indi- 
vidual responsibility of each adult 
to every youth, 3) the world of to- 
day because of its increasing tech- 
nical complexity must do a better 
job in the technical training of its 
students, which might require some 
fundamental adjustments in the size 
and kind of our schools, and 4) even 
with the demand for increased tech- 
nical and scientific competence, we 
must keep our schools in balance 
and improve all aspects of instruc- 
tion, So then—what is our assign- 
ment? If you were to be asked—you 
today —how would you respond — 
what would you say under the head- 
ing “This I believe”? I cannot speak 
for you—but I ask you to consider 
your obligations, your assignments 
in the face of these fundamental 
concepts in the following widely 
differing problem areas. 


What We Need 


_ As we look toward the future, we 
can make every effort to give our 
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. with the demand 
for increased technical 
and scientific compe- 
tence, we must keep 
our schools in balance 
and improve all as- 
pects of instruction. 
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youths ideals, standards, motives, 
competencies, understandings, loyal- 
ties, and skills needed for today’s 
and tomorrow’s world. We need: 1) 
less inter-school athletics and more 
physical fitness, 2) fewer school day 
interruptions and more business-like 
days, 3) less irresponsible individ- 
uality and more responsible mem- 
bership, 4) less get-by and more get 
good, 5) less easy social moral 
standards and more emphasis on 
solid decency and uprightness of 
character, 6) less emphasis on school 
as a collection of activities and more 


emphasis on school as a place of 
learning and 7) fewer excuses for 
the student and more interpretation 
of better ways of better accomplish- 
ment. These objectives cannot be ac- 
complished by teachers alone. They 
cannot be accomplished without 
teachers, They cannot be accom- 
plished without proper example by 
our colleges and universities or 
without intelligent cooperation of 
parents. They will not be accom- 
plished by a violent outburst of 
righteous administration or by a 
rash of rules and expulsions. They 
can be accomplished by a lot of 
difficult, tedious, skilled, and de- 
voted teamwork. American youth 
can be inspired to the challenge of 
the hour. American leaders, Amer- 
ican parents, and American educa- 
tors can and must join in that 


challenge. 


Youth says: 
Give me not pallid ease, 
Give me races to run 
Mountains to climb, 
Burdens to lift. 
Give me not nations to rule 
Give me people to love 
Worlds to serve 
And God to know. 
—C. Ward Crampton 
Shall we adults, too, meet this 
moral challenge? 
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“BOYS AND GIRLS, 


this is Mr. Smythe of the Universal Aircraft and Missile Corporation. He 


wants to tell you about the advantages his company has to offer the graduating engineer.” 





Many are asking 


Are Wisconsin Youth Studying Science, 
Mathematics, and Foreign Languages? 


And here is your answer: From research, the facts 
show that the more capable high school students 
are studying the basic and more difficult subjects. 


T A recent conference on higher 

education in Chicago, John W. 
Gardner, president, The Carnegie 
Foundation for Advancement of 
Teaching, made these interesting 
comments: 


No one can say that life has been dull 
for American educators since the dawn of 
the Space Age on October 4, 1957. The 
clamor has been deafening. And a good 
deal of the uproar has been produced by 
individuals who have never had consecu- 
tive thoughts on education before that 
fateful day. Characters we had _ never 
heard of went into orbit and started beep- 
ing. But those of us who are professionally 
involved in education are not exactly taci- 
turn types and we have cheerfully added 
to the racket. 

Looking back on it, I think we would 
all agree that nothing really surprising has 
come out of all the commotion. The wise 
men said some wise things; men who 
weren't very well informed said some un- 
informed things; and silly people said silly 
things. 

One of the questions around 
which much discussion has been 
raised is: To what extent are high 
school graduates taking, or not tak- 
ing, courses in science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages? 

Much that has been said or writ- 
ten would suggest that high school 
students spend most of school time 
learning to dance, play games, sew, 
cook, repair engines, and practically 

Editor’s Note: The study of the implica- 
tions of this data and other related infor- 
mation for the curriculum and teaching 
practices in Wisconsin high schools is be- 
ing directed by Edward Krug and Clifford 
Liddle, professors of education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Madison, and will be 
reported by them at a later date. 
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J. KENNETH LITTLE 
Professor of Education 
and 
Director of Instructional Studies 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


anything else but to read books and 
learn basic skills and studies; and 
the federal government is now con- 
sidering many proposals to assist in 
the strengthening of programs of 
mathematics, science, and the for- 


eign languages in the high schools. 


Wisconsin Study 


Wisconsin now has a reliable an- 
swer to this question for its own 
high school graduates. Last’ spring, 
in a survey of their plans beyond 
high school, almost all (about 95%) 
of the graduates reported the num- 
ber of semesters which they had 





studied certain subjects considered 
to be basic to college or university 
studies—English, foreign languages. 
the sciences, mathematics, and socia] 
studies. The graduates also re- 
ported whether they were planning 
to attend college, and whether they 
had taken a college preparatory 
course, The high schools reported 
upon the relative scholastic achieve. 
ment of the graduates in comparison 
with their classmates. 

The following tables and charts 
portray the results of this study.* 


Table I shows that regardless of 
their aptitude or achievement, and 
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91% of the boys and 85% of the girls preparing for college studied geometry. 
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TABLE I 


Did Wisconsin’s High School 
Graduates Study the Fol- 
lowing Subjects? 

Percent Who Studied Girls 
Algebra 78% 
Geometry 49% 
lrigonometry 5% 
Biology 84% 
Chemistry 49% 
Physics 14% 
Foreign Languages 39% 


Boys 


respective of their intentions about 
continuing their education beyond 
iigh school, a high proportion of the 
graduates had studied algebra, ge- 
ometry, biology, chemistry, and 
physics. The table also shows the 
‘mportance of reporting the data 
separately for boys and girls, Girls 
typically do not enter courses in ad- 
vanced mathematics or in physics, 
but more frequently than boys enter 
such courses as biology and foreign 
Janguages. Reports which lump the 
figures for boys and girls distort the 
picture, particularly for such sub- 
jects as trigonometry and physics. It 
may be argued that more girls 
should enroll in these subjects, but 
schools are hardly responsible for 
these long-standing differences in 
preference between boys and girls. 


The facts in Table I do not take 
into account that, despite the grow- 
ing numbers who are attending col- 
lege, most high school graduates end 
formal schooling at high school 
graduation. Fifty-seven per cent of 
Wisconsin’s graduating seniors in 
1957 indicated that they did not 
plan to continue to any school 
beyond high school graduation. Sixty 
per cent reported that they did not 
take a college preparatory course. 


* This was a statewide survey ‘in which 
public and private high schools in Wis- 
consin, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the Joint Staff of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Higher Education co- 
operated with the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. The project was 
undertaken as a cooperative research proj- 
ect financed in part by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


* These results are based upon a strati- 
fied sample of over 5,500 out of over 
34,000 graduating seniors who responded 
to the questions of the survey. Each of the 
participating high schools is represented in 
the sample on a basis of one for each six 
of its graduates, the individuals being 
chosen by use of a table of random 
numbers. 
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70% of the boys and 35% of the girls preparing for college studied physics. 


These facts suggested these ques- 
tions: 1) How many high achieving 
graduates did not plan to continue 
their schooling?; 2) How did the 
graduates who planned to continue 
school differ from those who did not 
plan to continue school with respect 
to their study of science, mathemat- 
ics, and foreign languages?; 3) Did 
many high-achieving graduates fail 
to study basic college preparatory 
subjects? 


one-fourth to one-third of the most 
academically talented Wisconsin 
youth. But this is another story. 
Here we simply note that from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the youth 
who did not learn from books as 
well as their classmates did not plan 
to go to college, and had little desire 
for such an experience. 

In general, those who did not plan 
to continue education beyond high 


TABLE II 
Who Continues Education Beyond High School? 


Per Cent Who Were 
Continuing Their 
Education 


The data shown in Table II refer 
to students who were continuing to 
some school, not necessarily a de- 
gree-granting college. Many of the 
girls were planning to attend nurs- 
ing schools, commercial or business 
schools, beauty culture schools, and 
other schools which do not offer de- 
grees. Many of the boys reported 
plans to attend business and tech- 
nical courses in non-degree granting 
schools. While the data are not yet 
ready to report, if Table II were to 
report those planning to attend de- 
gree-granting colleges, the percent- 
ages shown under the “third” and 
“lowest” fourths would drop sharply. 
Losing Talented 

Table IL indicates an important 
“loss” to further schooling of from 


Rank in Graduating Class 
Second Third 
Fourth Fourth 

52% 36% 
AT% 37% 


Lowest 
Fourth 
17% 
22% 


Highest 
Fourth 


school stated that they did not take 
a college preparatory course; and 
those who planned to go to college 
stated that they did take a college 
preparatory course. The next ques- 
tion is, were there differences be- 
tween these two groups in the pro- 
portions of each who had studied 
science, mathematics, and the for- 
eign languages? 

Table III shows that intention to 
attend college greatly increases the 
percentage of graduates who con- 
tinue the study of mathematics be- 
yond beginning algebra, physics, 
and foreign languages. The table 
also clearly shows that Wisconsin 
high school graduates were defi- 
nitely not in large nunibers neglect- 
ing to elect these basic studies. 


WW 





TABLE III 


To What Extent Did Students Preparing for College Take Science, 
Mathematics and Foreign Languages? 


Per Cent 
Who 
Studied 
Algebra 
Geometry 


MUMIROMIONY” 6556.5:55% Sighs Here x su ei eos s 


Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Foreign Language 


Again, the strong sex differences in 
preferences for trigonometry, phys- 
ics, and foreign languages are ob- 
served. 

Finally, concern has been stated 
over the possibility that many youth 
of high ability and promise may be 
closing themselves out of advanced 
education training by failure to take 
these basic preparatory courses in 
high school. An answer to this ques- 
tion was attempted and is reported 
in Table IV below, 


cate bieueete 42% 11% 


Non-College 

Preparatory 
Boys Girls 
70% 64% 
45% 25% 
10% 2% 
17% 19% 
42% 68% 22% 
35% 24% 8% 
70% 16% 25% 


College 
Preparatory 
Boys Girls 
97% 
85% 


90% 


are above the national average in 
the percentage which offer these 
courses. These data clearly suggest 
that the overwhelming majority of 
this group of Wisconsin’s high 
school graduates were planning 
their high school programs realist- 
ically in terms of their own apti- 
tudes and achievements, and that 
those planning to continue educa- 
tion beyond high school were pre- 
paring themselves in the subjects 
which are presently considered basic 


TABLE IV* 


Did High-Achieving Youth Study Science, Mathematics 
and Foreign Languages? 


Per Cent 
Who 
Studied 


Algebra 

Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Foreign Languages 


Table IV should be interpreted 
with the knowledge that some of the 
graduates did not have the oppor- 
tunity to elect some or all of these 
subjects because of limited course 
offerings in their small high schools. 
Wisconsin's high schools, however, 


To provide high quality instruction means 
being able to attract qualified teachers. 


Rank In Graduating Class 
Upper Half Lower Half 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
87% 73% 62% 
63% 49% 27% 
6% 9% 15% 
86% 72% 719% 
51% 43% 24% 
19% 35% 1% 
51% 23% 31% 


for college study and critical in the 
national interest. 


Teacher Preparation 


The data, of course, have limita- 
tions, This information does not re- 
veal the level of achievement 
reached in these fields—for example, 
the amount of foreign language 
study. The strength of either the 
teaching in terms of the preparation 
of the teachers, or of the learning 
of the students in terms of basic 
achievement is not revealed. It can 
be said, however, that the academic 
preparation of the whole high school 
teaching corps is considerably higher 

* An interesting sidelight in comparing 
Tables III and IV is the fact that the 
“upper half” is divided as follows: boys, 
39%; girls, 61%. Girls consistently receive 
higher average marks in high school 
studies than do boys. 


77% of the boys and 90% of the girls 
preparing for college studied biology. 


than that of teachers of 25 years ago 
—as measured by the percentage 
who have college degrees. 

Finally, certain observations can 
be made as far as Wisconsin high 
schools are concerned. 

l. These data take the issue of 
what high school students are study- 
ing or not studying out of the realm 
of speculation and. debate. Attention 
can now turn to whether more high 
school students should study more 
of these same subjects, or other 
subjects. 

2. If women are to continue to be 
the larger proportion of the teach- 
ing staffs of elementary and second- 
ary schools, attention may well be 
given to raising the proportion of 
girls who study advanced mathe- 
matics and physics. 

3. Foreign languages are not 
elected by large proportions of boys. 





I am convinced that a satisfactory 
course of study for the bright boy or 
girl can be offered in the public high 
school which is of a general or com- 
prehensive type. 

James B. Conant 





Query? Does this have any relation 
to the fact that few foreign language 
teachers in high school are men? 
The proportion of men teachers in 
this field is much smaller than in 
mathematics and physics. 


4. The crucial issue is not whether . 


high school students are studying 
these subjects. They are. The need 
is to make instruction in these sub- 
jects and all other subjects of the 
highest possible quality. To provide 
high quality instruction means be- 
ing able to attract highly-qualifie1 
teachers, to provide them with gool 
teaching conditions, and to reward 
them well enough to keep them. 
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Teachers 
May 


Choose 
Variable 
Annuity 


To provide for 
fluctuating prices 

at time of retirement 
STRS now permits 
teachers in the combined 
group to invest in 
common stocks and 

other equity type 


investments. 


Ov of the bugaboos of any re- 
tirement income program is an 
inflationary cycle which reduces the 
purchasing power of dollars de- 
posited during the retirant’s working 
years. A major effort to reduce this 
hazard to retirement security is the 
variable annuity feature which was 
added to the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System (STRS) by Chapter 
423 during the 1957 legislative 
session. 

Membership in the variable an- 
nuity division is an option available 
only to members of the combined 
group. Necessary application forms 
will be sent, upon request, by the 
STRS, 905 University Avenue, Mad- 
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ison 5. However, teachers should re- 
member that under the law a mem- 
ber who has elected to enter the vari- 
able annuity division may not change 
his request for such participation 
either while working or after retiring. 

As noted in the booklet being 
sent all members of the combined 
groups by the STRS in the near fu- 
ture, the primary purpose of the 
variable annuity is to attempt to 
provide the annuitant an income of 
stable purchasing power during his 
retirement years. 


Choice of Member 


To accomplish this goal, part of 
the regular deposits made by the 
member and the state will be placed 
in the variable annuity division if 
the member chooses. These variable 
annuity funds will be invested in 
common stocks or other equity type 
investments such as real estate and 
securities which may be converted 
to common stock. The market value 





As with any phase of retirement, 
no brief statement can encompass 
all possibilities. Members of the 
combined group are urged to study 
the handbook on the variable an- 
nuity carefully, and to familiarize 
themselves with the new law before 
deciding to forego or to elect the 
variable annuity option. 





of such investments is more sensitive 
to fluctuations of the economy than 
bonds, mortgages, and other issues 
with a fixed income. 

Actual deposits in the variable an- 
nuity fund will not begin until July 
1 of this year. While the funds will 
be invested by the State Investment 
Board, the administration of the 
variable annuity program is directed 
by the State Teachers Retirement 
Board as are’ other divisions of the 
STRS. Members’ accounts will be 
kept so that teachers may know the 
amount of accumulation in both 
their variable and fixed annuity 
accounts. 

Retirement benefits for the indi- 
vidual electing the variable annuity 
option will consist of three parts: a 
fixed dollar STRS money purchas- 
ing annuity; an STRS variable an- 
nuity; and, from social security 
(OASI), a benefit which is primarily 
a fixed dollar type income. The vari- 
able annuity benefit may be paid in 


the usual optional forms, such as 15 
year life, life, or joint survivorship. 
From the variable annuity por- 
tion, the benefit is designed to be 
roughly level in terms of purchasing 
power during the time it is in force. 
For example, at a time when living 
expenses have dropped thruout the 
nation, the dollar benefit is reduced, 
but the purchasing power would re- 
main substantially the same. On the 
other hand, when prices tend to rise, 
the annuitant would receive more 
dollars in retirement income, and his 
annuity’s purchasing power would 
tend to keep pace. As noted before, 
this fluctuation is expected because 
of the nature of the securities in 
which the funds of the variable 
annuity division are invested. 


Restrictions on Plans 


It is important for those who 
might qualify for the “formula 
plans” of STRS—$2 per month, or 
per cent of salary plan—to know that 
they cannot elect these guarantee 
provisions if they choose the vari- 
able annuity option. This restriction 
exists because a plan with benefits 
based upon the fluctuation of the 
invested funds is not compatible 
with one which guarantees a fixed 
number of dollars dependent upon 
age and service irrespective of ac- 
cumulations. 

Specifics of the operation of the 
new option are as follows. For those 
combined group members who elect 
the variable annuity plan, STRS de- 
posits will be distributed in the fol- 
lowing manner: one-half of both 
state and member's required deposit 
to the variable annuity division 
(there is no provision for depositing 
more nor less than 50% of required 
deposits if one participates at all); 
one-half to the fixed annuity divi- 
sion. Employees’ and state’s deposits 
to OASI will continue as in the past, 
since the federal program is not af- 
fected by this change in the Wiscon- 
sin STRS. 

Two additional provisions, how- 
ever, make it possible for a member 
to increase the accumulation in his 
variable annuity deposit beyond the 
50% of future required deposits. By 
written application, he may direct 
that 10% per year (for not to exceed 
five years) of his accumulation in 
the retirement deposit fund be 
transferred from the deposit fund of 
the fixed annuity division to the 
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Considering abel. i 
Our Public Relations 
a checklist on 
Relationships with 
Students 





Sports fans in “Braveland” recognize the scoring potential of such 
men as Hank Aaron, Joe Adcock, and Ed Mathews. We must remind 
ourselves continuously that pupil-teacher contacts are among the most 
important factors in a high scoring school PR program. 


Good pupil-teacher relations should start before school opens. Do 
we provide for: 


—__1. Pre-school visits for new students. 
2. Contact with the home via letter or phone. 
3. Distribution of informational copies of the school newspaper. 
A, Distribution of copies of the student handbook, 


Class projects develop into community activities and promote inter- 
est in the schools. Do we: 


. Interview prominent people at work in the community. 

. Visit legislative and judicial sessions. 

. Invite business and civic leaders to talk to the class. 

4, Make charts and graphs on school enrollments and costs. 

5. Participate in surveys and projects which benefit the com- 
munity while serving as a medium of class learning. 


Pupils who understand what they are doing spread that understand- 
ing to their parents. Do our students: 

1. Understand the relationship of specific assignments to their 
class activity. 

2. Get homework assignments wherein parents will legitimately 
serve as resource people. 

3. Understand the school, its organization, and its program well 
enough to answer parents’ and friends’ questions. 

. Know “why”, as well as “what”, of school regulations. 


Students who are treated fairly and firmly respect and feel a 
responsibility toward the school, and can do an excellent job of telling 
the school’s story. Do our students: 


1. Write monthly newsletters to parents. 
2. Visit service clubs to discuss school activities. 
3. Present periodic radio broadcasts to discuss phases of the 
school. 
. Write a weekly column in the local newspaper. 
. Create “crowd stoppers” such as a text book display in a local 
store window. 


Prepared by the WEA Public Relations Committee 














variable annuity division. The trans- 
ferable amount is based upon the 
accumulation to his credit as of the 
date he becomes a participant in the 
variable annuity division. This elec- 
tion must be made within two years 
after he first becomes eligible to 
elect participation in the variable 
annuity division. The transfer of 
funds will be made as of July 1 fol- 
lowing this choice. 

Likewise, a member who elects 
to make this transfer of his accumu- 
lations and who retires before 50% 
of his accumulations have been 
transferred, may transfer 20% of the 
allowable basic amount his last year 
prior to 1etirement, in lieu of the 
usual 10%. 


Annuity Placed on Value 


The amount of the first monthly 
payment of the variable annuity to 
a member will be determined by the 
value of his equity in the variable 
annuity fund as shown by the last 
valuation made by the retirement 
board, normally annually as of June 
30. After the initial determination of 
the monthly payment, adjustments 
will be made, normally annually, 
when investment income or mortal- 
ity create gains or losses of 2% or 
more. Since it is anticipated that 
current contributions will be more 
than sufficient to pay annuities, it is 
not contemplated that stocks in 
which variable annuity funds are in- 
vested will need to be sold to fur- 
nish these payments. 

Under the variable annuity, when 
a death benefit is being paid to 
someone other than the estate of the 
member, a variable annuity will be 
paid in lieu of a single-sum pay- 
ment. Such an annuity may be paid 
to the beneficiary as a variable an- 
nuity for a period of not less than 
60 months. Except as noted, the 
amount of death benefits and the 
basis for their payment are not 
changed. 

In order to assist combined group 
members to understand elements of 


the new option available to them, ° 


the variable annuity program has 
been included on the agenda of the 
spring Locals’ Presidents’ meetings. 
In addition, your WEA Retirement 
Committee is planning to conduct 
several clinics throut the state thru 
WEA staff members. Your local as- 
sociation will be informed as to time 
and place. 
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6,000 teachers will enroll for one or more of 675 courses 
at the State Colleges in June. Plan to spend part of your 


Summer at the State Colleges 


Moe than 675 courses and workshops are avail- 
able this summer at the nine Wisconsin State 
Colleges. 

The following pages give a general picture of the 
activities which will attract 6,000 Wisconsin teachers 
to the campuses. There is graduate work at La Crosse, 
Stout, and Superior. From Stevens Point and White- 
water round-the-world tours will start and end. Teach- 
ers of the mentally retarded will be trained at Eau 
Claire and at Oshkosh library science courses leading 
to a major are offered. River Falls has scheduled an 
institute on the Near East and at Platteville a total of 
38 courses are offered—from public relations to physical 
science. 

Each college offers a wide variety of courses for 
teachers at the elementary or secondary level. In li- 
braries, laboratories, little theatres, campus training 
schools, and on field trips the summer educational pro- 
gram will take place. And after class there are recrea- 
tional and social programs or relaxation in the dormi- 
tory lounges. 

Two special workshops are offered this summer, off- 
campus in northern camps. 

At Eagle River the five-week conservation workshop 
begins June 15, State College professors join forces 
with specialists from the University, the Conservation 
Department, the Department of Public Instruction, and 
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the U. S. Forest Service to present the best in con- 
servation practice and theory. Students live in com- 
fortable dormitories at the Trees for Tomorrow camp, 
eat in a dining hall overlooking the Eagle Chain of 
Lakes, and earn six college credits. For more informa- 
tion and a brochure describing courses and cost, write 
to Fred Schmeeckle, Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point. 

At Ellison Bay two art workshops are scheduled, 
beginning July 27 and August 13. At the tip of Wis- 
consin’s Door County “The Clearing” beckons teachers 
who have always wanted to learn to paint and sketch 
to live in an atmosphere of rock, tree, lake, and flower 
while learning. Three college credits may be earned at 
each workshop and a student may attend both to earn 
a total of six credits. For additional information and 
a brochure describing the workshops and “The Clear- 
ing” write to Henry Runke, Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point. 

One of the nine State Colleges is close to you, Plan 
now to attend summer session this year and choose 
the courses or workshop which interest you. It’s a 
pleasant and profitable way to spend a part of your 
vacation time. Write to the Director of Summer Session 
at the college of your choice for a Summer School 
catalog. 

The State Colleges of Wisconsin welcome you. 















Eau Claire 
June 16-July 25 


ISCONSIN State College at 

Eau Claire offers the student 
an opportunity for course work com- 
bined with a vacation in Wisconsin’s 
beautiful northland. 


More Than 75 Different 
Courses Offered 


1. More than 15 courses for recent 
high school graduates—“begin- 
ing freshman courses.” 

2. Many upper-level academic 
courses for Liberal Arts and 
Secondary Education majors. 





nities to observe the “Joplin, 
Missouri, enriched reading pro- 
gram.” Elementary supervisor 
from Joplin, Missouri, in charge. 
See special write-ups in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post (Oct. 27, 
1957) and the Readers’ Digest 
(Jan., 1958). Enrollment lim- 
ited. 
11. Summer Theater (with or with- 
out credit). 
12. Special Workshops in Music. 
A. Instrumental Music Work- 
shop—June 16 to 27 (2 cred- 
its ) 
B. Choral Workshop—June 30 
to July 11 (2 credits ) 
C. Elementary Music W or k- 


Photos by Wisconsin State Colleges 


Faculty counseling is an important factor in program planning. 


3. Library Science (Meets certifi- 
cation requirements ), 

4, Special courses in International 
Politics to enable better under- 
standing of the current world 
situation. 

5. Remedial Reading Workshop 
including actual work with 
children. 

6. Many courses for elementary 
teachers working toward the 
diploma or degree. 

7. Students wishing courses in 
pre-professional fields. 

8. Courses for college students 
wishing to adjust irregularities 
or to “catch up” on work 
missed. 

9. Opportunities for student teach- 
ing (limited number accepted ). 

10. Observation of Modern Educa- 
tion Methods. Special opportu- 





shop—July 14 to 26 (2 cred- 

its ) 

Specialists in each field to 
supplement the regular 
music faculty. 

13. Special courses approved by 
the Department of Public In- 
struction for Teachers of the 
Mentally Retarded. 

A. On Campus 

1. Psychology of the Excep- 

tional Child. 

. Design and Crafts, 

. Remedial Reading for 
Mentally Retarded. 

B. Workshop at Northern Col- 
ony, Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
consin 

1. Methods, Materials and 
Curriculum for Teachers 
of the Mentally Retarded. 

2. Student Teaching in the 


CW bo 








Mentally Retarded field. 
(This is a three credit 
course. Enrollment lim- 
ited ). 

For further information and a 
complete schedule of classes write 
to: Dr. Lesrer M. Emans, Director 
of the 1958 Summer Session, Wis- 
consin State College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 


* 


La Crosse 


Undergraduate—June 16-July 25 
Graduate—June 16—-August 9 


OME 75 graduate and under- 
graduate courses will be offered 
at the Wisconsin State College, La 
Crosse, during the summer session 
and have been especially designed 
to meet the needs of the students. 
Skilled teachers and well-distrib- 
uted offerings in Art, Education, 
English, Geography, History, Social 
Science, Mathematics, Music, 


Sciences, Speech, and Physical Edu- 


cation will provide a rewarding 
summer. 

In addition to the conventional 
courses, the following will be fea- 
tured: 


1. Reading Clinic—A special class 
and clinic emphasizing reading 
aid for reading problems in the 
elementary school pupil. Upper 
and lower grade groups will be 
studied. Others than those in 
the class may also observe 
parts of this program. 

. Integrated courses in Geog- 
raphy-History of Russia and 
American History-Literature 
Since World War I. 

3. A first offering of the course on 

Insects of the Coulee Region. 


bo 


The college will also present a 
rich program of concerts and lec- 
tures. Each week has a special field 
of emphasis: 

Week of June 16—Don Herbert in 

“Mr. Wizard’s Science Secrets.’ 

Week of June 23—Textbook Insti- 
tute—“What’s New in Reading. 
Science, Mathematics, and Lit- 
erature.” 

Week of June 30—Helen and Low. 
ell Manfull, drama duo, in a 
capsule synopsis of the theate: 
since 500 B.C. 

Week of July 7—Fiddler Beer: 

and his wife in a varied pro 
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gram of folk songs of the old 
and new world, 

Week of July 14—James Schwal- 
bach in “Art in the Elementary 
Classroom.” 

Week of, July 21—The College 
Chorus and guest artist. 

The social program of the college 

will be co-related to the above. 


Laboratory Schools—As usual, two 
laboratory schools will be in opera- 
tion during the session, the first six 
grades of the elementary school and 
a one room rural school. In addition, 
the Campus School will offer two 
special observation rooms supple- 
mentary to courses in techniques, 
supervision, speech methods, and 
art. 

Driver Education—A basic course 
in Driver Education will be offered 
from June 2-13. 


Graduate Program—Altho the prin- 
cipal emphasis in the Division of 
Graduate Studies is in the field of 
physical education, courses are avail- 
able in general studies of interest to 
those wishing to. do graduate work 
in other fields. 


Florence Wing Library—The beau- 
tiful library on the La Crosse cam- 
pus is one of the best equipped in 
the State of Wisconsin. The wealth 
of customary library materials plus 
the resources of the Audio-visual 
Center make student opportunities 
abound. 


Fees—Fees total $53 for the six 
weeks term for the undergraduate. 


For the graduate student, fees will 
be $80. 


Information—For bulletin or fur- 
ther information, write to Admis- 
sions Office, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse. 


* 


Oshkosh 


June 14-July 25 


HE mature nature of summer 

session students at Oshkosh 
permits the college to offer “special 
features.” This year, academic fea- 
tures include special stress in com- 
munity recreation and school camp- 
ing, library science, remedial read- 
ing, mathematics, and chemistry. 
Non-classroom features include con- 
vocation lectures concerned with 
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Loboratories are busy and interesting places during Summer School. 


education in the decade ahead, and 
with political-economic problems. 

L. O, Tetzlaff, summer session di- 
rector, has summarized these special 
features in this way: 


Academic Features 


Community Recreation and School 
Camping—A curriculum involves ac- 
tivities both within the school and 
within the community. It means the 
energy of the school staff must be 
directed beyond the classroom into 
the community. It is only thru the 
co-ordinated efforts of the school 
and the community, that an inte- 
grated program can be created to 
develop a well-adjusted youth. 
Therefore, the college is including 
courses in community recreation and 


school camping in its summer pro- 
gram. 

Library Science—Because Oshkosh 
is the only State College offering an 
undergraduate library science major, 
seven courses are scheduled to en- 
able teacher-librarians and librarians 
who have not earned majors to work 
toward such a goal. 

Corrective Reading Clinic — The 
primary: functions of the clinic are 
to provide training in the diagnosis 
and correction of reading disabili- 
ties, and to serve as a research and 
advisory center for teachers con- 
cerned with the reading problems of 
their students. The clinic is planned 
for experienced teachers interested 
in degree requirements or profes- 
sional advancement, 


“The Clearing” beckons teachers who want to learn to paint and sketch. 





Mathematics and Chemistry — To 
meet increasing demands for people 
trained in mathematics and chem- 
istry, several advanced courses will 
be offered, courses which are not 
usually offered during the summer 
session. 


Extra Curricular Features 


Education in the Decade Ahead— 
This series of lectures, presented by 
noted educators, will be of particu- 
lar interest to teachers and future 
teachers. Titles of the lectures in- 
clude: The Quality of the Teacher 
in the Decade Ahead, A Concern 
for the Child in the Decade Ahead, 
A Look at Our Economic Society in 
the Decade Ahead, Advanced School 
Design in the Decade Ahead, and 





and the Fox River Valley will be 
covered in an assembly lecture by 
Clyde J. Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
Changes likely to be caused by the 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Proj- 
ect will be considered. 


Degrees Offered 


Regular summer session courses 
have been selected to meet the 
needs of students working toward 
bachelor degrees in education or 
liberal arts divisions. Courses will be 
offered in art, biology, chemistry, 
economics, education, English, geog- 
raphy, health education, history, li- 
brary science, mathematics, music, 
physical education, physical science, 
practical arts, psychology, social 


\ 


Each college provides dormitories for a portion of the student body. 


the Changing Nature of Our Rural, 
Suburban, and Urban Communities 
in the Next Decade, and the Impli- 
cation of These Changes for Edu- 
cation. 


Parent-Teacher Association Day— 
A mock PTA convention in minia- 
ture best describes . this one-day 
event, A staff of experts will discuss 
the “what, why, when, and how” of 
the PTA program. 


International Affairs Forum — Dr. 
S. E. Gerald Priestly, noted author- 
ity on World Affairs, will speak at 
an all-college assembly on July 2, 
and to social studies students on the 
following day, His assembly talk is 
titled, The Struggle for Power in the 
Near East. 


Future of Transportation—The fu- 
ture of transportation in Wisconsin 
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studies, and speech. 

For further information, write to 
L, O. Terziarr, Director of Sum- 
mer Session, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Oshkosh. 


* 


Platteville 
June 16-July 25 


HE summer session of Wiscon- 

sin State College at Platteville 
will be from June 16 to July 25. A 
total of 98 courses have been tenta- 
tively scheduled, plus special con- 
ferences and workshops. 

Courses are offered in the divi- 
sions of elementary education, sec- 
ondary, including Science, Educa- 
tion and Humanities, Agriculture, 
Industrial Arts, and Arts and Science. 


Special Courses offered this sum- 
mer include: 


Special Education. Dr. Fred P. 
Roessel, of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, who has taught here in 
previous summer sessions, will offer 
the following courses this summer. 
Each is a 2 credit course. 

3122—Education of the Slow Learner. 

3132—Education of the Handicapped 
Child. 

3142—Education of the Gifted Child. 

Astronomy 302. 2 credits. De- 
signed for elementary and second- 
ary teachers, this course will deal 
primarily with getting acquainted 
with our celestial visitors, the plan- 
ets, and the stars. Dr, E. G. Harrell. 


General Agriculture 212. 2 cred- 
its. For rural school teachers and 
others. A survey of agriculture with 
emphasis on new developments of 
the past 15 years, and what it means 
for the years ahead, Mr. W. S. Jacka. 


Publicity and Public Relations for 
the Classroom Teacher 302. 2 cred- 
its. Public relations, “Start in the 
Classroom.” Methods teachers can 
use to promote a better understand- 
ing between school and community 
will be discussed. The course will 
involve specific techniques in hec- 
tographed bulletins, news stories, 
pictures, and face-to-face meeting 
the public, Mr. Philip Buchanan. 


First Aid and Accident Prevention 
202. 2 credits. This practical course 
in first aid and safety is recom- 
mended by county superintendents 
and the State Department of Public 
Instruction. The program includes 
demonstration in the principles of 
first aid. Coach John Barth, 


Individual Reading Program in 
Lower Elementary Grades 482. 2 
credits. The individualized reading 
program for young children is based 
upon free-choice, self-selected read- 
ing materials. The course will give 
consideration to 1) the organization 
of a reading program, 2) the ex- 
amination of suitable books for dif- 
fering interests and levels of ability, 
and 3) the possibilities for evalua- 
tions by children and by teachers. 
Dr. Elisa A. Neal. 


Music Courses -— Instrumental 
Techniques, Secondary School In- 
strument Methods, Group Vocal, Vo- 
cal Lessons, Arranging, Music Ap- 
preciation and History, Organ and 
Piano. Miss Barbara Utt and Mr 
William Dennis. 
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Workshops are: 


Workshop in Spelling Instruction 
401. There is cumulative dissatistac- 
tion with the results of teaching 
spelling. Teachers report that chil- 
dren often write words correctly on 
a final test, only to misspell the same 
words later in the day when they 
write them in compositions, In the 
Workshop teachers will analyze 
some of the current practices of 
teaching spelling that are contrib- 
uting to the present predicament 
and will develop worth-while ideas 
to 1) give pupils a foundation in 
functional phonics as it is related to 
spelling, 2) show the many possibil- 
ities for interesting writing experi- 
ences, and 3) design a successful 
spelling program. Teacher, Dr. Elisa 
A. Neal. 1 credit, June 23-27 after- 
noons. Fee $9. 


Workshop in Current Economic 
Problems 401. A primary aim of the 
Economic Workshop is to present 
material in a form immediately use- 
ful to participants. How can a reces- 
sion be checked? Should production 
be for consumers or producers? 
These and many other current Eco- 
nomic Problems will be discussed. 
Experts from: The Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers Association, The Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank, and The 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor will 
be present and assist. Mr. Ira Mont- 
gomery. 1 credit, June 23-27 after- 
noons. Fee $9. 


Physical Science Workshop. A 
workshop in general physical science 
for elementary teachers will be 
offered for two credits, Scheduled 
for 9:20 a.m. and for 10:15 a.m., the 
class will meet each day thruout the 
summer session, Recognizing that 
most elementary teachers do not 
have access to elaborate equipment, 
the workshop is designed to show 
the teacher how to present experi- 
ments with common household 
equipment. Mr. Wooldridge. 2 cred- 
its. 


Housing for students is available 
at Brigham Resident Hall for 
Women with a rate of either $36 or 
$48 for the six weeks session, Men 
students may live in the Men’s 
Dormitory. Rates are $27 per person 
for the six weeks. 


Fees. Total fee for the summer 
session is $53, including the $40 
state incidental fee and a $10 stu- 
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dent activity and union assessment. 
Textbook rental is $3, 


For further information, write to 
Dr. Mitton Loncuorn, Director of 
the Summer Session, Wisconsin State 
College at Platteville. 


* 
River Falls 


June 16-July 25 
OU should plan to attend if 
you are: 

1. A graduate of a _ two-year 
course in a county teachers’ college. 
Two full years of credit will be 
given toward a three-year or four- 





Institute on Near East 


The vast region of the Near East, 
stretching from Egypt to Pakistan 
and long known as the cradle of 
civilization, has moved into the 
stream of world history today. Here 
where poverty, illiteracy, and dis- 
ease exist side by side with an ad- 
vanced technology and great riches 
in oil, where nationalism is now 
challenging the old empires and the 
Mohammedan states threaten tiny 
Israel, here Russia and the United 
States find themselves in sharpest 
conflict today. The ancient lands of 
Babylonia and the Nile have become 
the center of world interest. 

To throw light upon this little 
known area, the Department of So- 
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Musical organizations furnish cultural programs for Summer School students. 


year curriculum in elementary edu- 
cation. 

2. The holder of a liberal arts de- 
gree who wants to qualify for a 
teaching position. 

3. A recent high school graduate 
or just returned from the service and 
want to begin your college educa- 
tion immediately. 

4. A student who wishes to 
shorten the time required to earn a 
degree or certificate, 

5. A teacher who wants to study 
and observe recent educational 
developments. 

6. A teacher who wishes to qual- 
ify in an area where you do not now 
have sufficient credit. 

7. A teacher who needs additional 
credit to renew your teaching cer- 
tificate. 


cial Science, in cooperation with 
other departments, will offer in the 
Summer Session of 1958 the “Insti- 
tute on the Near East.” Courses 
offered for credit will include: 
Geography of the Near East, His- 
tory of the Near East, Political and 
Economic Problems of the Near 
East, and Literature and Art of the 
Near East. Visiting authorities on 
Near East Affairs will meet each 
Friday with all students taking 
courses in this area study, 
Special Summer Features 

Student Teaching will be avail- 
able in the Campus School from 
Nursery thru Junior High levels. 

The Core Curriculum will be in 
operation in the 6, 7, and 8 grades. 

The Audio-Visual pregram will be 
offered for those who wish to im- 
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prove their knowledge of technique 
and materials in this field, 

Driver Education qualifies the 
student to teach the course in high 
school. It will be under the direc- 
tion of an instructor with special 
training and experience in teaching 
the course. 

Psycho-Educational Clinic offers 
an opportunity to observe and gain 
experience in testing and diagnosing 
children’s behavior and educational 
ills. One of the important functions 
of the clinic is to provide training 
for teachers in dealing with reading 
disabilities. 

The Curriculum Laboratory will 
be open daily to permit examination 
and use for research of the publica- 
tions in the educational field, 


Coaching Clinic will feature some 
of the nation’s top-flight basketball 
and football coaches in the ninth 
annual session June 12-14. 

For additional information of 
Summer Session bulletin, write to 
the Director of Summer Session, 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

* 


Stevens Point 
June 16-July 25 


ISCONSIN State College, 

Stevens Point, is a liberal arts 
and teacher training _ institution 
which offers B.A. and B.S. degrees 
in Letters and Science and a B.S. 
degree in Education, The summer 
program is designed to meet the 


needs of teachers, students in regu- 
lar attendance at this or some other 
college, and persons just graduated 
from high school. 

In addition to about 70 course 
offerings in education and in acad- 
emic fields, several special study 
programs are available. A six credit 
Outdoor Education Workshop will 
be offered. It is designed to help 
teachers in their planning for school 
camping and outdoor science work. 
The class will be taught by profes- 
sors from the biology, conservation, 
and physical education departments. 
There will be some all day field 
trips and overnight camp-outs. En- 
rollment is limited to 25 students. 
Reservations may be. sent to Dr. 
Clyde Hibbs, Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

Three credit workshops in ele- 
mentary education will be offered 
in science and grammar, A remedial 
reading course will be available. 
Graduates of primary courses may 
take six credits in kindergarten 
techniques and practice during the 
summer session in order to qualify 
as kindergarten teachers. The Cam- 
pus Elementary School will be open 
during the summer and_ students 
may do directed teaching to meet 
degree requirements. 

Stevens Point State College is 
sponsoring a_ six credit European 
Study Tour from June 15 to August 
9. Sixty students have enrolled for 
the trip. 

Assembly entertainments featur- 
ing outstanding talent will be pre- 
sented weekly. They include Donald 
Freeman, illustrator and cartoonist; 
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Dylon Todd, folk singer; Ballet 
Dancers, and Mrs. Flora Sherman 
Jacobs, pianist. Special trips to 
points of interest and a summer ses- 
sion picnic are being planned, Vari- 
ous social events will add to the en- 
joyment of those in summer school. 
Students may attend major enter- 
tainment events of the City of Stev- 
ens Point centennial which will oc- 
cur during the summer session. 
Dormitory facilities are available 
for men and women. Room only or 
board and room may be secured. 
Textbooks are furnished, Students 
are invited to use the facilities of 
our fine new college library. 
Summer school bulletins will be 
mailed about April 1 to students 
who were in school during the 1956 
or 1957 Summer Sessions. Others 
may write for a bulletin. Students 
who desire to avoid delay on regis- 
tration day should write for advance 
approval from the director for 
courses selected. The fee for the 
summer session is $53, For further 
information write DEAN GorDON 
HaFERBECKER, Director of the Sum- 
mer Session, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 


sin. + 
Stout 


June 23-August 1 
August 4-August 15 


(Post Session ) 


TOUT State College will this 
year offer a post session of two 
weeks in addition to its regular sum- 
mer session of six weeks. Registra- 


a 


Industrial education will be offered during the summer. 
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tion for the regular summer session 
takes place on Monday, June 23. 
Specialized courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Education 
will be available at the undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels, as well as 
a broad choice of such General Edu- 
cation areas as English, Social 
Science, Science, Psychology, and 
Speech. 

Because of the lengthened sum- 
mer session, a graduate student can 
earn a Master of Science degree at 
Stout by attending four sessions. 
Formerly a minimum of five sum- 
mers was required. 


Undergraduates who attend three 
summer sessions and carefully 
choose their courses during those 
sessions may shorten by almost a 
full year the time required to earn 
a Bachelor of Science degree. 


Home Economics 


The School of Home Economics 
will again welcome summer session 
students to its fine new living ac- 
commodations at Stout's recently- 
opened residence hall on Lake Me- 
nomin, A full program of social 
activities will be conducted. 


Twenty summer courses in all 


areas of Home Economics will be 
offered. Of particular interest are a 
number of special courses that have 
not been available at Stout in the 
past two or three years. Among 
them is Clothing Today's Family. 
This course is designed to help 
teachers better understand the effect 
of present day living and ——- 
on the choice of clothing for all 
members of a family. Teachers who 
may have some responsibility for 
school lunches will be interested in 
the course, School Food Service. 
Students enrolled in this course will 
have an opportunity for supervised 
work and study in Stout’s food serv- 
ice department. Mrs. Alta Bethke, 
who is well known in Wisconsin’s 
vocational schools, will return to the 
staff in the 1958 Summer Session to 
offer courses in Design and Con- 
struction of Slipcovers and Design 
and Construction of Lampshades 
and Draperies. 


Industrial Education 

The School of Industrial Educa- 
tion is calling special attention to 
five courses which will be offered at 
three separate intervals during the 
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summer. Technical Problems in 
Graphic Arts is one of these courses; 
it will be conducted during the reg- 
ular six weeks session, June 23 to 
August 1. 

Attention is also being directed to 
a Workshop in Offset Lithography, 
an offering which will be available 
during Stout’s one-week post ses- 
sion, August 3 to August 8. Three 
other outstanding courses will be 
conducted during the two-weeks 
post session, August 4 to August 15: 
Driver Education, Plastics, and Elec- 
tronics: Semi-Conductors. 


Among additional specialized 
courses of the Industrial Education 
Division are Electronics and Radio; 
General Metal and Machine Shop; 
Photography; Printing, Graphic Arts, 
and Bookbinding; and Wood- 
working. 





Library science courses are scheduled. 


Professional Courses 


Thru a cooperative arrangement 
between Stout State College and the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, a representative group of 
educational leaders will be on cam- 
pus thruout the summer session. 
They will join members of a regular 
faculty to provide a variety of pro- 
fessional offerings. 


Summer Session Bulletin 

Write immediately to Dr. Joun A. 
Jarvis, Director of Summer Session, 
Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. Your summer session 
bulletin is ready for you now. 


Superior 


June 16-July 25 (Regular Term) 
June 16-August 8 (Graduate Term) 


UMMER session students attend- 

ing Wisconsin State College at 
Superior will take part in a broad 
program of study covering 18 pro- 
fessional fields and including some 
80 graduate and undergraduate 
courses. 

Five outstanding visiting profes- 
sors will join the summer faculty. 
An extensive summer recreational 
program will be in operation, And 
the best schedule of summer assem- 
bly programs available has been 
arranged in cooperation with the 
University of Minnesota Program 
Service. 

Visiting professors will include 
Dr. James Fred Rippy, professor of 
history at the University of Chicago, 
an authority on Latin American his- 
tory and the U. S. in world affairs; 
Dr. Orville B. Aftreth, elementary 
principal, Kenwcod and Audubon 
School, Minneapclis; Inez E. Bishop: 
of the Glenview Public Schools, 
Glenview, Ill.; Dr. Ove S. Olson, 
professor of education at Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn., 
who is assuming duties as head of 
the Superior State College educa- 
tion department, and Dr. Herbert B. 
Smith, dean of faculties at Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. 

Out of the nearly 80 courses on 
the summer session program, the 
teacher, liberal arts student, and the 
graduate student alike may select a 
variety of course work in the fields 
of Art, Astronomy, Biology, Eco- 
nomics, Education, English, Geog- 
raphy, Geology, Health Education, 
History, Industrial Arts, Library 
Science, Mathematics, Music, Phys- 
ical Education, Physical Science, 
Sociology, Speech, and Student 
Teaching. 

Superior is in the heart of a sum- 
mer vacation wonderland, An ex- 
tremely favorable summer climate 
makes it possible for the student to 
combine study with cool comfort. 
Colorful lake and forest country 
surrounding Superior offer every op- 
portunity for exciting summer fun. 
Picnics, parties, teas, and trips to 
nearby recreation spots are all on 
the agenda for the summer session. 

Assembly programs slated for 
summer include: 





A lecture on the importance of 
scientific advancement in guided 
missiles and man-made satellites 
within the past year by Thomas D. 
Nicholson of the American Museum 
Hayden Planetarium in New York, 
an author of several books on plan- 
ets, the stars, and space, 

Musical programs by baritone 
Roy Schuessler, head of the voice 
department at the University of 
Minnesota; The Fiddler Beers, folk 
singers who sing Irish, Negro, 
Scotch, and Calypso ballads and 
perform in colorful costumes; and 
Joseph Schwartz, pianist whose vig- 
orous and dynamic keyboard tech- 
nique has earned him great popu- 
larity. 

A “Ballet Carnival” featuring two 
men and two women in beautifully 
designed costumes; and a “Univer- 
sity Drama Duo” featuring Helen 
and Lowell Manfull, talented man 
and wife dramatic combination. 

The undergraduate session at Su- 
perior lasts six weeks, while the 
graduate program runs from six to 
eight weeks. For a summer school 
bulletin and additional information, 
write E. H. Scurreser, Director, 
Summer School, Wisconsin State 
College, Superior. 


* 
Whitewater 


June 23-August 1 


ELCOME to Whitewater’s 
1958 summer session where a 
variety of courses, recreation, and 
good fellowship await you, The 


‘ 


Even tho there is much work to be done, there is time out for an all-school picnic. 


summer session opens on June 23 
and closes on August 1. You will 
have an opportunity to complete re- 
quirements for certification, improve 
your position on the salary schedule, 
or work for completion of require- 
ments for a degree thru attendance 
in the summer session. 

Those interested in qualifying for 
certification in the field of business 
education may do so this summer. 
Several courses in the field of busi- 
ness education will be available. 
Whitewater has earned a national 
reputation in the field of business 
education. 

Courses in library science also are 
available. Course offerings in library 
science are organized in sequence 
so that one may qualify for a cer- 
tificate over a period of two or three 
summers and also meet the require- 
ments of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 

Of special interest to teachers will 
be six-credit workshops in “Outdoor 
Education” and “Social Science 
Education.” The “Outdoor Educa- 
tion” workshop is intended for those 
teachers interested in the outdoor 
natural laboratory, over-night and 
week-long camping, field trips, and 
hikes in connection with regular 
science class work. 

Teachers interested in improving 
themselves in the teaching of the 
social sciences will want to enroll in 
the “Social Science Education” work- 
shop. Several outstanding consult- 
ants will be available to assist stu- 
dents in both workshops. Because 
enrollment in the workshops will be 
limited, interested people are re- 
quested to write to the Summer Ses- 


la. 


Visual aid classes are featured. 


sion Director, Whitewater, soon, to 
reserve a place in the workshop. Be 
sure to indicate in which workshop 
you wish to enroll. 

In addition to the on-campus pro- 
gram of courses, two interesting field 
trips have been organized. The first 
is the “Around the World” tour 
planned and directed by Clay Dag- 
gett, Write to Mr. Daggett for de- 
tails. The second field trip will fol- 
low the summer session and will 
cover Eastern North America from 
Washington, D. C. north to Canada. 
Dr, Charles Morphew is in charge 
of this tour. Please write to Dr. 
Morphew for further details. 

The total fee for attendance at 
Whitewater, including the state fee, 
book rent, etc., is $53. The sum- 
mer session catalog will be available 
after March 1. Pre-registration for 
the summer is necessary to secure 
the program you want. A pre-regis- 
tration form is included in the 
catalog. 

As usual a program of recreation, 
convocations, and special confer- 
ences have been planned, The Kaf- 
fee-Klatsche, where students and 
faculty may learn to know one an- 
other, will again be a feature of the 
summer session. Several short tours 
to points of interest in the area are 
also being planned. 

For further information or a cat- 
alog please write to either: Dr. R. C. 
WiuiaMs, President, or Dr. A. I. 
Wintuer, Director of the Summer 
Session. 
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NEA Membership 


In Wisconsin 
In the Nation 


HEN the National Education 

Association concluded its Cen- 
tennial convention in Philadelphia 
last July, the delegates left thrilled 
and inspired with the entire pro- 
gram. There was much speculation, 
however, as to what reception the 
teachers of the nation would give 
the Delegate Assembly action that 
doubled the national dues from $5- 
$10. Everyone is aware of the fact 
that this matter of dues was studied 
for more than two years and that 
teacher opinions were the guiding 
influence in the decision. The over- 
whelming support for increased 
dues given by the teachers at the 
Portland convention in 1956, and 
then again by a 4 to 1 vote at the 
Philadelphia convention led all to 
believe that the proper step had 
been taken. 

On a membership report dated 
the middle of February, 1958, we 
find a total national enrollment of 
596,710 teachers as compared to 
673,322 teacher members a year ago, 
This represents a loss of 76,612 
members. It is most interesting to 
note that the percentage of member- 
ship loss is declining as the months 
pass. Early in December the minus 
figure was over 110,000. Those 
teachers who are appraising the pro- 
gram of the NEA for its real worth 
are taking out memberships at in- 
creased rates even tho dues are 
doubled. Eighty-three per cent of 
those who were members on the na- 
tional basis a year ago re-enrolled as 
of the middle of February, 


National Record 


A breakdown of percentage en- 


rollments on the national _ basis 
proves quite interesting. Based on 
the membership of last year in the 
states, the following records have 
been established: 

14 states have enrolled 90-—100% 

11 have enrolled 80-90% 


13 have enrolled 70-80% 
6 have enrolled 60-70% 
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S. R. SLADE 


State NEA Director 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


This is a remarkable showing on 
the part of the states as a whole. 

Wisconsin has an estimated num- 
ber of 26,865 teachers. In the middle 
of February, 1957, 9,378 of them 
were members of the NEA. One 
year later, 1958, we had 7,447 indi- 
cating a loss of 1,931 members, In 
order to reach the goal of 9,500 
members in the national organiza- 
tion, Wisconsin will need to enroll 
2,053 members during the balance 
of the year. At the present time, 
Wisconsin has achieved 78% of this 
goal. The nation as a whole has at- 
tained 83%. Wisconsin ranks 34th of 
all states in a per cent of goal 
achieved. Wisconsin ranks 26th of 
all states in number of NEA 
members. 


Benefits All Levels 


In its promotion of education the 
NEA overlooks no locality nor does 
it differentiate between the levels of 
education from the kindergarten 
thru the university. The program 
calls for the advancement of the 
teaching profession and for teachers 
wherever they are engaged. Many 
persons who follow the work of 
NEA realize full well that they are 
doing tremendous work for the pro- 
motion of the teaching profession. 
Certainly professional people will 
want to support loyally an organiza- 
tion that is doing so much for the 
teachers. 

It is not too late to take out your 
membership this year, Memberships 
in the NEA run one year from the 
day they are taken out. A member- 
ship written in March of 1958 will 
expire in March of 1959. May I ask 
that you rally around in behalf of 
the cause and help Wisconsin meet 
its quota as accepted by our WEA 
Executive Committee. 


Wisconsin counties and cities have 
the following membership in the 
NEA as of February 20: 


Percent of 


Teachers 
COUNTIES 


Winnebago 
Douglas 
Vilas 
Milwaukee 
Sheboygan 
St. Croix 


Bayfield 


CITIES 
Cedarburg 
Chilton 
Fort Atkinson 
Grantsburg 
Kimberly 
Marshfield 
Neenah 
Nekoosa 
Port Washington 
Racine 
Rice Lake 
Sheboygan 
Spooner 
Wausau 
Beloit 
Manitowoc 
Stevens Point 
Columbus 
Delavan 
Merrill 
Hudson 
Oconomowoc 
Shorewood 
Waukesha 
Beaver Dam 
Janesville 
Mayville 
Marinette 
Viroqua 
New Richmond 
Chippewa Falls 
Antigo 
Whitefish Bay 
Wauwatosa 
Berlin 
Watertown 
La Crosse 
Horicon 
Menasha 
Monroe 


COLLEGES 


Stout State College 93% 
Platteville State College .... 56% 


This report shows the NEA mem- 
bership standing for the date indi- 
cated. It does not contain member- 
ships which have been received, but 
have not been cleared. The break- 
down is based upon information, 
sometimes incomplete, received with 
the enrollments. At the present time 
there are 130 memberships sent in 
with their teaching. position un- 
known. 





Some 20,000 miles annually to serve WEA members. 
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Phone calls may provide the answer. 





ii Day with the Field on = 


ROM Wisconsin's southern border to Superior’s 

cool blue bays” gives a geographical description of 
the area served’ by Amil Zellmer in fulfilling the im- 
plications of his official title, Locals and FTA Con- 
sultant. 

As a field representative of the WEA, his responsibil- 
ity is to offer guidance and to help find answers to the 
myriad of questions which arise in the functioning of 
WEA’s 240 local edueation associations, While as a 
matter of policy WEA does not control its local chap- 
ters, it stands ever ready thru its field staff to offer aid 
to local associations, to provide speakers on _profes- 
sional topics, and to furnish materials on topics lying 
within its province. 

A warm human link in this vital line of communica- 
tion, a typical day may find Zellmer conferring with a 
group of teachers in Alma during a morning, and par- 
ticipating in a statewide conference at Stevens Point 
during the afternoon of the same day. 

As consultant to the 60 high school Future Teacher 
clubs and 14 Student WEA-NEA college chapters, 
Amil provides vital techniques and background for a 
considered promotion of the teaching profession. He 
further serves as a liaison agent between the Wisconsin 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards Com- 





Amil counsels 60 
high school Future 
Teachers of Amer- 
ica Clubs and 14 


mission and these college and high school future 
teacher groups. 

Queries to the WEA office frequently find their solu- 
tion in a return phone call or letter from this consultant 
—many times a brief answer which belies extensive and 
careful research thru records or with cooperative agen- 
cies such as the State Department or State Teachers 
Retirement System. 

As a field consultant, Zellmer’s schedule is one which 
depends to large degree upon the demands of the 
28,000 teacher-members of the WEA. When his desk 
top is bare and his office chair empty, his brief case 
and car trunk will be filled with materials to be used 
in the numerous sessions which entail some 20,000 
miles of driving annually. 

To provide a periodic clearing house for associations’ 
problems and an outlet for information on topics rang- 
ing from certification standards to retirement, Amil co- 
operates as a staff member with the Locals Committee 
in planning annual spring and fall presidents’ sessions. 

Amil’s years as a classroom teacher, school admin- 
istrator, PTA and WEA officer, provide a firm foun- 
dation for his friendly, understanding counsel which 
helps to keep field service one of the WEA’s most vital 
functions. 







Student WEA-NEA college agen: In addition he serves as liaison agent between these groups and the Wisconsin Commission on Teache: 


24 


Education and Professional Standards. At the right he is shown discussing plans with members of the Watertown High School Future Teachers 
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Meet the man who watches Moscow 


from 
Michigan Avenue 


Jacob G. Tolpin, expert in the field of foreign scientific developments, often is 
consulted by leaders in academic, government and industrial enterprises. 


He keeps tab on Russian scientific moves 


Wuar are Russian scientists up to 
now? 

Few people in America are better 
able to answer this question than a 
mild-mannered, unobtrusive man 
dressed like other business executives 
on Chicago’s Michigan Avenue. 

There is no cloak-and-dagger 
atmosphere surrounding Jacob G. 
Tolpin. 

It has been the daily job of Mr. 
Tolpin since 1937 to keep track of 
Russian scientific advances. He is a 
key man on the staff of specialists at 
Standard Oil who analyze foreign 
technical journals and patents. 

The primary purpose of this work 
is to keep Standard Oil research sci- 
entists informed of developments 
throughout the world. But the work 
has broader significance. Standard Oil 
furnishes important foreign technical 
data to nationally important bodies 
and to libraries, such as the Library 
of Congress. The knowledge gained 
from the foreign periodicals thus is 
made available to all. 

Even the Russians admit, says Mr. 
Tolpin, that American knowledge of 


petroleum technology is superior to 
their own. Standard’s research at 
Whiting and other centers has re- 
sulted in many important discoveries 
which have helped to make America 
supreme in the field of petroleum and 
tc strengthen its defenses. In the last 
few years alone, Standard scientists 
have made outstanding contributions 
that have advanced America’s missile 
program and its jet air defense. 

Since our first laboratory opened 68 
years ago, we have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars to learn more about 
oil—how to find it, produce it, refine 
it and make it more useful to more 
people than ever before. 


What makes a company a good citizen? 
One measure is the contribution a 
company makes to the economic and 
physicial strength of its country. 
Through constant and intensive re- 
search, we at Standard have tried to 
make oil yield its maximum useful- 
ness—both for civilian and military 
purposes. Steadily mounting efficiency 
also has helped to keep the price of oil 
and gasoline down. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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NEW SMOKELESS 
STARTING METHOD 


OLD METHOD 











America’s jets now have a new, improved smoke- 
less starter cartridge (being used in the engine 
above, left) as the result of a Standard Oil research 
development. The old method, on the right, was so 
smoky it made concealment impossible and also 
blocked fliers’ views of the field. 


Radiati 4 


t lubricants for atomic power 
plants are under study in Standard’s research lab- 
oratories. Seymour Meyerson, above, is engaged in 
pioneering work in this new field. He isan authority 
on the controlled shattering of molecules by elec- 
tron bombardment. 





STANDARD 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 
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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly designed in every 
detail to give the student the greatest help to answer his 
“need for knowledge.” It is even more important today 
as the world becomes more complex. 

Visual aids increase memory retention. There are more 
than 20,000 illustrations — over 3,000 in color. World 
Book’s style encourages interest and advanced reading. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 


A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 
inviting and easy to use for any student. 
All articles are authentic, complete, and up to date, 
prepared by foremost authorities on every subject. 
Indeed, World Book Encyclopedia deserves a place in 
every classroom. We invite you to examine World Book 
at your state or local convention. 


FREE! world Book service booklet for teachers, 
“A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child.” 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


NEIL E. BRYAN 

710 N. Plankinton Av. 
Empire Bldg. 

Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


W. H. TOWLE 
1821 University Av. 
Suite 173 

St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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George Gambsky Photo 


H. H. Brockhaus, UW Speech Department, right, explains ‘‘audience analyzer” to Dean L. J. 
Stiles, UW School of Education, Herbert S. Conrad, U. S. Office of Education, and H .E. Kujath, 
Waupun superintendent of schools, at Citizens Conference on Educational Research. 


“Research Is Key to Progress,” UW President-Elect 
Elvehjem Tells Wisconsin Citizens Conference 


MADISON—University of Wisconsin 
President-elect Conrad A. Elvehjem, told 
the Wisconsin Citizens Conference on 
Educational Research, held at the Univer- 
sity on Mar. 10, that research is the key 
to progress—and the only limits to progress 
are the natural limitations of the mind and 
imagination of men. 

Civilization has been built upon ob- 
servations and upon research activities— 
however these may be defined—and behind 
every advance is a germ of creation that 
grew in the mind of some lone individual, 
Elvehjem said. 

“We, then, are the beneficiaries of the 
dreams of these men and women,” he 


added. 


Research in Agriculture 


In one field—that of health—tremendous 
advances Lave been made in recent years, 
improving the welfare of peoples thruout 
the world, Elvehjem said. 

Of particular benefit to agricultural Wis- 
consin have been the research on dairying 
and plant breeding, the discoveries that 
laid the basis for the modern canning in- 
dustry, the development of the tuberculin 
test for cattle, and the work on nutrition, 
Elvehjem continued. He also cited Wiscon- 
sin’s medical advances in treatment of 
mental diseases, in improving antibiotic 
production, and other fields. 

Major industries have come to realize 
that it is no longer practicable to neglect 
research; everyone must bear part of the 
research load, he added. 
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“With present specialization we need to 
select a certain percentage of our total 
population to spend full time on research,” 
he said. 

Elvehjem added that the nation is con- 
tinually running the risk of too little infor- 
mation too late. Research on better ways 
to educate young people is as important 
as developing better methods in medicine, 
agriculture, and industry, because the 
knowledge we gain must be transmitted 
from one generation to the next. Efficiency 
in this field is as important as efficiency 
in any other field. 


Daily Problems of Teachers 


“Professional teachers are probably like 
our family physicians in that they are too 
busy with their daily problems and with 
the students with whom they deal to give 
much attention to formal research,” Elve- 
hjem said. 

He pointed out, however, that the world 
would be a poor place without the “true 
teacher and the family physician” and that 
these people must always be alert to new 
findings, the application of findings, and 
new areas in which research should be 
conducted. 

“IT hope that along with these very im- 
portant individuals we will have those who 
devote themselves to pure research,” he 
concluded, “and I am happy to know that 
the theme of this program today involves 
the methods of finding these individuals 
and supporting them properly so that they 
may make their observations.” 


Conference on Education 
Beyond High School to Be 
Held, Madison, Apr. 25-26 


MADISON—Governor Vernon W. Thom- 
son has called a Governors Conference 
on Education Beyond the High School, to 
be held in Madison, Apr. 25-26. 

The theme of the Conference is “Edu- 
cation: Key to Wis- 
consin’s Future.” The 
broad purposes of 
the two-day session 
are: 1) to inform 
state citizens of the 
present picture of 
post high school edu- 
cation and the fu- 
ture problems of 
such education in 
Wisconsin and the 
nation; and 2) to 
secure the advice, 
counsel, and assistance of representative 
citizens on these future problems. 

The Conference will cover all phases of 
education beyond the secondary level: in 
private and public colleges, in vocational 
schools, special schools in arts and skills, 
in planned and supervised training on the 
farm, in the factory, and in commercial 
enterprises. 


THOMSON 


Emphasis on the Citizen 


The emphasis of the meeting is on a 
“citizen’s conference” altho educators will 
take part in it. Representatives of business, 
labor, agriculture, as well as those who list 
their occupation as “housewife,” are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Sponsors have been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Thomson from communities across 
the state. Each sponsor is to invite (and 
insure the attendance of) two other mem- 
bers from his community. Each is to as- 
sist in communicating the results of the 
Conference to citizens of his home area. 

The format of the Conference will be 
basically discussion groups, 15-20  indi- 
viduals, picked from the sponsor-member 
list. Each group will be guided by a chair- 
man, and will have a recording secretary 
and a counselor. Members of these groups 
will be provided beforehand with work- 
books of materials needed for intelligent 
approaches to the discussion topics. 

The topics for discussion: What kinds 
of educational programs will Wisconsin 
need for the future; how will Wisconsin’s 
needed programs be supported? 

Discussion Topic 

These discussions, ranging over two 
days, will be interspersed with keyed ad- 
dresses by prominent educators and lay 
citizens, within and without Wisconsin. 
At one point in the proceedings a panel 

(Turn to page 36) 








Thoy walled 70 miles 
te Bury him 


St. Andrew's . . . oldest stone church in 
continuous use in Western Canada... 
was founded by Archdeacon Wm. 
Cochrane.Upon death, friends carried 
his coftin 70 miles for burial at his be- 
loved church, where buffalo hide kneel- 
ing benches recall pioneer church days. 
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Land of Vacation ContraSt 
PLAN A FAMILY 


HOLIDAY in near- 
by Manitoba now! 
See beautiful St. @ 
Boniface Basilica... ,. 
historic Lower Fort # 
Garry... and other J 
mementos of an age jx 
when great men 
pioneered and 
prayed in a vast 
~wilderness. 


Here you'll play at = yy | 
friendly resorts . . . ‘ppiise: 
shop for bargains in *, 

British woollens, 

china, silver... 

thrill to the rugged 

beauty of the North- 


land. Excellent 
accommodation at 
reasonable rates. 


FREE BOOKLET 
“City of the 
Rivers”...a 56- 
page illustrated 
history of the roar- 
ing North-west... 

a saga of pioneer 
days! 
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Social Studies Teachers 
Seek Scientist’s Answers 


MADISON—Teachers of Wisconsin ‘will 
be given an opportunity to hear, meet, 
and question two of the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished scientists at the annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Council for the So- 
cial Studies at the Wisconsin Memorial 
Union in Madison on Saturday, May 3. 

Farrington Daniels, head of the UW 
Chemistry Department, and James Crow, 
UW professor of Genetics and Zoology, 
have been secured as the principal speak- 
ers for the one-day conference, reports 
Jane Bjorklund of Madison, president of 
the Wisconsin Council. The theme around 
which the entire program is based is 
“Science and the Problems of Society.” 

“The past few months have seen the 
appointment of science advisors for both 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State, as well as the first 
meeting of a Parliament of Science made 
up of both scientists and humanists. Per- 
haps it is not surprising, then, that Social 
Studies teachers should also seek from 
scientists the information needed for a bet- 


DANIELS 


iter understanding of the changing social 
| scene and national and international pol- 
icies,” stated Miss Bjorklund in announc- 
ing this year’s program. 





Speakers for Session 


| Daniels, an internationally known au- 
| thority on solar energy and former Presi- 
| dent of the American Chemical Society, 
| will speak at the morning session on 
| “Science and International Responsibili- 
| ties.” He worked on the atomic energy 

program during World War II and partici- 

pated in the “Atoms for Peace Confer- 
| ence” in Geneva. 

“Biological Effects of Radiation—Why 
the Experts Disagree,” will be the topic 
of James Crow at the luncheon program 
in the Memorial Union. Thru his work in 
genetics he became concerned with the 
growing level of radiation in the world to- 
day and its effect on the world’s people. 
As a result of his interest, he was ap- 
pointed to serve on the National Academy 
of Science Commission on the Effects of 
Atom Radiation, a commission to advise 
the surgeon general of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 


Tour of Museum 


Those attending the conference will 
| have a behind-the-scenes tour of the State 
aon Society’s Museum and Library. 


| Registration will begin at 9 A.M. in the 


Play Circle Lobby with a ‘business meet- 
ing scheduled at 9:30. The morning ses- 
sion will begin at 10 with the tours of the 
Historical Society at 11:15. Luncheon will 
be held in the Old Madison Room at 
12:45. 

Reservations should be sent before May 
1 to Philip Dowling, Monona Grove High 
School, 4400 Monona Drive, Madison 4. 
The price is $1.50. The conference is open 
to any teacher regardless of membership 
in the Wisconsin Council for the Social 
Studies, but non-members will be charged 
a $1 registration fee. 


Student WEA-NEA Groups 
Plan Milwaukee Meeting 


MILWAUKEE—An estimated 150 stu- 
dent representatives from the 14 college 
chapters of the Student WEA-NEA will 
take part in a two-day conference on the 
Milwaukee—Downer College campus Fri- 
day and Saturday, Apr. 18-19. The theme 
will be “Many Rivers to Cross.” 


Keynote speakers will include Richard 
Carrigan, Washington, D. C., assistant 
secretary for Student NEA activities; Mil- 
waukee—Downer President John B. John- 
son; and Dwight Teel, Milwaukee assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. 

Irene Schlei, Eau Claire, state president 
of the Student WEA, noted that members 
of the Wisconsin TEPS commission would 
be honored guests at the conference ban- 
quet. Functions and activities of the Wis- 
consin and national TEPS commissions 
will be discussed by Ella Hanawalt, chair- 
man of the state commission and Clarice 
Kline, member of the National Commis- 
sion, respectively. 

Saturday will include study groups 
analyzing various chapter activities, and a 
panel discussion of some current issues in 
education. New officers will be chosen at 
the business session. 

A. W. Zellmer, WEA consultant for 
Future Teacher activities, warned that 
further advance registrations should be 
sent to Dr. Hanawalt at Milwaukee- 
Downer college immediately. 


Institute on Slow Learner 
Scheduled, Wausau, May 17 


WAUSAU-The 8th annual Institute on 
the Slow Learner will be held at the High 
School in Wausau, Saturday, May 17. 

The Institute will feature Ray Graham, 
assistant superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and director of special services for the 
education of exceptional children, State of 
Illinois, who will address the forenoon 
session on the subject, “Realistic Goals for 
the Retarded.” 

The afternoon will be devoted to work- 
shops for parents, psychologists, social 
workers, and teachers. These workshops 
for teachers, which have proved bene- 
ficial, will be concerned with pre-academic 
instruction for retarded children. There 
will be a discussion period during which 
time a panel will contribute ideas on pre- 
academic education with opportunity for 
questions immediately following the pres- 
entation. 
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Wisconsin Chooses Leaders 
For Cleveland NEA Confab 


MADISON—Ten delegates to the *Na- 
tional Education Association convention in 
Cleveland, June 29-July 4, were elected 
from the six WEA Executive Committee 
Districts by popular ballot which appeared 
in the February Journal. In only two dis- 
tricts was there any competition for the 
two positions. In District I, Maynard R. 
Graham of Hudson and Stella Pedersen 
of Eau Claire were chosen, and in District 
II, Marie Acker of Menasha and Mrs. 
Myrna Barr of Neenah were selected. 

Sam J. Paynter of Wausau was the only 
nominee in District III. For the second 
delegate to which the District is entitled 
the WEA Executive Committee named 
W. H. Hehli of Mondovi. 

In District IV, Roland C. Jensen of 
Kenosha and Patricia Twohig of Fond du 
Lac were the only two nominees, and in 
District V, Howard C. Koeppen of Platte- 
ville and Henry C. Rowe of Beloit were 
elected without opposition. 

Elden H. Hunter of Milwaukee was the 
single nominee in District VI, and the 
WEA Executive Committee named Esther 
Jensen of Shorewood to complete the 
delegation. 

At.. the WEA Executive Committee 
meeting Jan. 31, the following were 
chosen: delegates to complete the quota to 
which Wisconsin is entitled. Gilbert An- 
derson, president; Irene Hoyt, president- 
elect; LeRoy Peterson, past president; E]l- 
len Case, Wisconsin member of the NEA 
Resolutions Committee; Alma Therese 
Link, Executive Committee member from 
District II, and Donald E. Upson, Execu- 
tive Committee member from District V. 

If Wisconsin should become eligible for 
additional delegates based on NEA mem- 
bership, the WEA Executive Committee 
will make the selection. 


“Teacher Time” Features 
Health Program Series 


MADISON—“Teacher Time” programs 
for April will feature school health, physi- 
cal fitness, and recreation. The general 
theme for the series is “Fitness of Children 
and Youth.” 

On Tuesday, Apr. 15, Orlo Miller, co- 
ordinator of school health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, State Department of 
Public Instruction, will lead a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject, “The School Health 
Program,” and on Tuesday, Apr. 22, the 
subject of the panel will be “Achieving 
Physical Fitness.” 

For Tuesday, Apr. 29, “Meeting Recrea- 
tional Needs” will be the topic for con- 
sideration. The series of three broadcasts 
will be directed by Miller and will be the 
panel type. 

Superintendent G. E. Watson will con- 
clude the third year of “Teacher Time” 
on May 6, when he will summarize the 
series and take a look at the horizons 
before us. 

All of these programs will be broadcast 


over the State Radio Network from 4—4:30 


P.M. each Tuesday. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 
Invites you to... 


Live on Campus 
Supplement your 1958 SUMMER -SESSION: at the University of Wisconsin with the -best 
in living conditions offered by the University's Division of Residence Halls at minimum rates. 


* IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

* AIR CONDITIONED DINING-STUDY ROOMS 
* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 

%* UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 


RATES (including board and room): 


WOMEN Single Double 


TRIPP HALL $145-$160 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL 175 


MEN 


ADAMS HALL $145-$160 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES 165 


MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) $300 


Write for our illustrated 1958 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 
The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 10, Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Waters Terrace overlooking Lake Mendota 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Tablets, pads, loose leaf 
fillers and spiral bound 
notes and composition 


books. 


Students and teachers 
have been insisting on 
CAR-FERRY products for 


over 50 years. 


SCHMIDTMAN COMPANY 
The CAR-FERRY Line 
Made in Manitowoc 











this summer, it’s 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS + UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


You have a choice...in southern 
California, on the Los Angeles or 


Santa Barbara campuses ...im 


northern California, on the 


Berkeley or Davis campuses. 





for complete information 

mail this coupon NOW! 
MAIL TO: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS-STATEWIDE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES 24. CALIFORNIA 


1 WOULD LIKE COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
SUMMER SESSION CLASSES FOR 1958.. 


LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
SANTA BARBARA DAVIS 

NAME- i acne 
ADDRESS—_______—_ eee 





WISC. 
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Central WTA Elects Officers 


WAUSAU—Margaret D. Scott, science 
teacher at Antigo High School, will suc- 
ceed Rowena Allen of Stevens Point as 
general chairman of the annual conven- 
tion of the Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association for 1959. 

Matt Knedle, Wood county superin- 
tendent of schools and secretary-treasurer 
of the Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators, was elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee for a five-year term at 
the annual meeting in Wausau, Mar. 7. 
According to the pattern of organization, 
he will become general chairman of the 
convention in 1963. 


Platform Adopted 


At the annual business session resolu- 
tions were presented by Glenn D. Tink- 
ham, chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. The Association adopted the following 
platform of policy: 


1. Commended the President of the 
United States for his program for increased 
school aids and expressed a belief that 
thru his leadership Congress will enact 
the program. 


2. Encouraged and supported the fur- 
ther effort needed to establish and main- 
tain a state TV channel solely for educa- 
tional purposes and under the direction 
and supervision of educational authorities. 


3. Urged teachers to support the King- 
Jenkins Bill, HR 4662, which \would en- 
able members of the profession to deduct 
educational expenses from their taxable 
income. 


4. Urged the Wisconsin Legislature to 
enact further legislation for reorganization 
of the school districts of Wisconsin to the 
end that each district may offer and sup- 
port a complete elementary and secondary 
school program. ' 


5. Urged teachers to maintain continu- 
ous membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association, the WEA, Central WTA, 
and local professional organizations “that 
we may all share the responsibility of up- 
grading the teaching profession and in 
providing the educational opportunities for 
American boys and girls.” 


6. Commended the state officials and 
WEA officials for diligent work in pro- 
viding OASI for teachers. 


7. Commended the State Department 
for leadership in curriculum development 
to avoid being “stampeded by sudden 
changes of emphasis in world activities.” 


8. Believes that every teacher has the 
right and obligation to be an active, in- 
formed citizen with an intelligent concern 
for the election of competent public offi- 
cials and for decisions made by officials. 


9. Urged government officials to seek 
new and additional sources of revenue to 
more adequately support the program of 
public education. 


10. Commended the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture for their continued support of a leg- 
islative program directed toward a 
strengthened education program for the 
state. 


and Adopts Platform 





11. Commended the officers and staff of 
the WEA for leadership in educational 
legislation and for professional services to 
the teachers and schools of Wisconsin. 


WEA Honor Roll 
To the WEA Honor Roll which ap- 
peared in the special edition of the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education in January, 
we are pleased to add the following school 
systems: 
Sturgeon Bay 
West Salem 
Tomahawk 
Arbor Vitae—Woodruft 
Salem 
Douglas County 
Eastern Dane County 
Tomah 
Jt. Dist. No. 1, Kenosha Co. 





Judge” A. L. Landis, 
WINSTON’S 
Wisconsin 
Representative, 

says: 


Find out more about: 

=> WINSTON’S New Junior 
High Geography — OUR 
UNITED STATES IN A 
WORLD OF NEIGHBORS. 


WINSTON’S New UNDER- 
STANDING SCIENCE Series 
Grades 1-9 — The New 
Science Series that features the 
problem solving approach to 
the study of elementary 
science. 


WINSTON’S Arithmetic Se- 
ries with the fabulous Teach- 
ers Edition that does every- 
thing except take over the 
class for you. 


WINSTON’S SENIOR DIC- 


word list, a modern 16-map 
atlas and a beautiful red cover. 


For Further Information 
W rite 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


5641 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 46, Illinois 





TIONARY with an expanded. 
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High School Educators 
To Take Critical Look 


MILWAUKEE -Robert S. Gilcrist, *su- 
perintendent of schools of University City, 
Mo., will be the keynote speaker for the 
Annual Secondary Education Conference 
at the UW-Milwaukee Campus, Saturday, 
Apr. 19. “A Forward Looking High 
School” is the title of his address. 

Jacob W. Getzels, associate professor 
of educational psychology and member of 
the Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, will be the lunch- 
eon speaker on the topic, “Changing Val- 
ues and the High School.” 


Discussion Groups 


Several discussion groups both morning 
and afternoon will consider the problems 
of the American high schools as they are 
presented by the principal speakers. 

Registration will begin at 9 A.M., with 
the keynote speech scheduled for 9:45 and 
the luncheon at 12:45. 

The Conference is open to high school 
and elementary school teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, school board members, 
and the general public. 

Luncheon reservation should be made 
with Arthur A. Rezny, general chairman, 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Mil- 
waukee 11. Tickets will be distributed at 
the information desk of the Student Union. 


Art Education to Receive 
Consideration, Apr. 18-19 


MADISON—Demonstrations by univer- 
sity art students will be among the fea- 
tures of the state-wide High School Art 
Conference in Madison Apr. 18-19. The 
conference is jointly sponsored for Wis- 
consin art teachers by the Wisconsin Art 
Education Association, and the Depart- 
ment of Art and Art Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee and Madison. 

Harold Schultz of the University of 
Illinois will discuss “Current Directions in 
High School Art” at the Apr. 18 session, 
while Robert Schellin will moderate a 
panel of practicing artists and designers, 
Apr. 19, on the subject, “Careers in Art.” 

Exhibits, displays of student art, and 
art films will be among the features of the 
two-day conference. 


Education of Gifted Is 
Subject for Workshop 


CHICAGO-The University of Chicago 
announces its second Workshop on Edu- 
cation of the Gifted Child, to be held 
July 7-July 25, on the campus. Philip W. 
Jackson of the University of Chicago and 
Robert DeHaan of Hope College, Hol- 
land, Mich., are co-directors of the work- 
shop, which is offered to teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators who are actively 
engaged in programs for the gifted or are 
planning the introduction of such pro- 
grams. Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Philip W. Jackson, 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37. 
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EARN CREDITS TOWARD 
YOUR M. ED. DEGREE 


TWO-WEEK SUMMER TERMS BEGIN 
JUNE 9, JULY 7, JULY 21, AUGUST 4 


SIX-WEEK SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 23 


Fully accredited professional and general education courses 
for elementary school teachers. Broad liberal arts background 
combined with maximum of student teaching. Laboratory 
school on campus. Distinguished faculty. Small groups. Coedu- 
cational. Modest tuition. Conveniently located on Chicago’s 
beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses leading to 
B. Ed., M. Ed degrees. 


Write The Dean of the College for Folder 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2834 Sheridan, Evanston, Illinois 
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NATIONAL 


.4 RAILROADS 


JOURNEY TO REMEMBER 


A friendly chat—the sharing of ideas and impressions. All this is yours to 
enjoy when you travel by rail in France. 


Your trip is more than the beauty of the country which passes by your win- 
dow. It's the people you'll meet as you relax in well-appointed compartments. 


You can’t know France unless you know the French and this is the magic 
that awaits you when you travel the right way—the rail way. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St.. W.. Montreal, P. 


TICKETS MAY FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, N.Y. Dept. W-3 


BE PURCHASED 
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UNIVERSITY 
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SUMMER SESSION 


SIX WEEKS 


For Undergraduate, Graduate 
and Professional Students 


V Outstanding Curriculum 


and Faculty 


Interesting courses 
Ovtstanding guest lecturers 
Practical education conferences 
Workshops 

Vocational Guidance Center 
Jesuit spiritual training 


V Courses Available in 


These Fields 


Business Administration 
Liberal Arts 

Journalism 

Nursing 

Speech 

College Preparatory Skills 


V Summer Workshops 


and Institutes 


Institutional Analysis of Colleges 
Sister Formation 

Reading 

Debate Coaching 

Stuttering 

Canon Law for Religious 

Prayer 


YOU'LL LIKE MILWAUKEE 


For moderate summer climate . . . re- 
laxing near beautiful Lake Michigan 
shores . . . numerous cultural, 
social, and recreational advan- 
tages open for your enjoyment. 


xe t=. 
~ = Vacation with a Purpose 


REGISTRATION JUNE 20 and 21 
CLASSES START JUNE 23 


UNIVERS!ty 


Information and bulletins given gladly. 


Write: 
Director of Admissions, Dept. JE-25 
131 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








William A. Sylvester, chief forester for Trees for Tomorrow, explains use of stereoscope in 
studying aerial photography to James Merrell, Prairie du Sac (seated), Milton Pella, University 
of Wisconsin, and Rex Leibenberg, State Department. 


Physical Science Teachers 
Have Choice Opportunity 


MERRILL — Soil, water, forests, and 
wildlife—and their inter-relationship with 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics—will 
provide the basis for the second annual 
Institute for Physical Science Teachers, 
Aug. 27-30. 

The Trees for Tomorrow camp at Eagle 
River again will be the site for the 3- 
day workshop, sponsored by the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, the Wisconsin Association of Junior 
High School Administrators, and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

The dates were selected to coincide 
with inservice training sessions at most 
schools. It is expected that school boards 
will sponsor each teacher with the teach- 
ers, in turn, submitting reports of their 
training experiences upon return. 


Program of Interest 


Male teachers of chemistry, physics, 
general science, and mathematics will find 
a program keyed to their interests. Four 
high school science teachers participated 
in the recent planning committee meeting 
at Merrill: James Merrell, Prairie du Sac 
High School, chairman of the WEA 
Physical Science section; Claude Zoch, 
Lincoln High School, Manitowoc; Hugh 
Curtis, Wausau Senior High School; and 
Roland Hetfeld, Merrill Junior High 
School. They joined with Milton Pella, 
University of Wisconsin, in stressing the 
need for providing conservation concepts 
applicable to classroom instruction. 

The committee developed a program 
aimed at providing practical learning ex- 
periences in resource education in the fol- 
lowing areas: watershed management; 
practical work at Rainbow Flowage; 
chemistry of herbicidal sprays; relation of 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics to 


the breakdown of cellulose fibres; visit tc 
Gagen Experimental Forest; and physics 
of soils and soil management. 


Experimental Work 


Authorities from government, industry 
and education will direct the experiments 
Rather than “passive instruction,” the 
teachers will do all the experimental work 
under the guidance of an educator and a 
forester or wood technologist working as 
a team at each station. 

Applications, inquiries, or requests for 
programs may be directed to any of the 
four teacher-members of the planning 
committee, Rex Leibenberg, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, or 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., Merrill. 


“Satellites, Schools, and 
Survival” Is Available 


MADISON — “Satellites, Schools, and 
Survival,” the NEA-WEA film widel 
shown over Wisconsin television stations 
is available for use by WEA local educa- 
tion associations on a free loan basis from 
the WEA. 

The half-hour film, narrated by Charle 
Van Doren, is a documentary on the re 
lationship of the American system of edu 
cation to America’s survival as a free na 
tion. Interviews with noted American cit 
izens, and dramatic segments of the Amer 
ican educational system as it has deve) 
oped since 1900 provide perspective and 
insights into some of the current contro- 
versies about education. 

Useful either as a spearhead for a pro- 
fessional discussion stimulant at an ass¢ 
ciation meeting, or as a means of inter- 
preting today’s schools to a public gather- 
ing, the film is a welcome addition to th= 
WEA library. To schedule it for your us«, 


simply write to the film librarian at th 


WEA in Madison. 
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Stiles Names Nation’s 
Educational Problem 


MILWAUKEE-The major educatiqnal 
problem facing the United States today 
is to make teaching at all levels so in- 
viting that young people with the best 
minds, soundest scholarship, and most 
flexible personalities will choose it as a 
profession, Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the 
UW School of Education, told the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards and the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of School Administrators in Mil- 
waukee recently. 

“The American dream that an educated 
people can govern themselves and _ that 
highly refined intelligence is the major 
guarantee of freedom and progress will 
turn into a nightmare if ‘we fail to main- 
tain quality in education programs. The 
key to quality in education is the caliber 
of teachers provided,” Dean Stiles said. 

An equally important problem is to 
identify early our intellectually gifted boys 
and girls, he continued, and added, “For 
them we must provide programs of educa- 
tion which challenge abilities in such 
fashion that interest in learning is main- 
tained and maximum achievement takes 
place.” 


*58 NEA Theme: “Our 
Future Goes to School” 


WASHINGTON—“Our Future Goes to 
School Today” is the National Education 
Association’s theme for 1958, President 
Lyman V. Ginger has announced. 

“It’s a fact that the policies we put into 
practice today will 
determine tomor- 
row’s results,” Gin- 
ger said. “And now 
is the time for the 
NEA and all persons 
in education to co- 
ordinate their think- 
ing and formulate 
the policies so that 
we can improve in- 
struction. What we 
teach and how well 
we teach our stu- 
dents today will have a vital effect on our 
tomorrows.” 

In announcing the selection of the 1958 
theme, Ginger pointed out that “where 
Russia is today with Sputnik and _ its 
streamlined science program is a result 
of philosophies put to work 15 or more 
years ago.” He warned against totalitarian 
methods but said that the Soviets have 
achieved the results they wanted thru a 
well-planned program. 

He cited three factors that have counted 
in Russia’s educational system: class size 
is kept small, with about 17 pupils per 
class; teachers are well-prepared in both 
methods and subject matter, and they 
command prestige and adequate salaries. 

“We must step up our efforts to give 
our future leaders the kind of an educa- 
tion that is in the best tradition of our 
democratic system,” Ginger added, “and 
prepare them to meet the needs of a 
changing society.” 


GINGER 
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a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


To grade school teachers 


Although the youngster 
at right is younger than 
elementary school child, 
the idea outlined here 
may be happily applied 
to any grade. 




















FOR MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


Here is an idea you may care to 
adapt to your use. It is rooted in the 
love of flowers so natural to children 
—and in their perennial delight in 
wearing a costume. And a clown suit 
is always a great favorite, easy to 
make—and gay. 


For May Day Fun—week or day be- 
fore May Day—as seat work or in 
art class, boys and girls could be 
busily engaged in creating baskets 
and flowers. Depending on aptitude 
and grade, baskets of flowers could be 
for mother, for pta, trays for hospi- 
tals, old peoples’ homes, etc. 


Messengers would deliver baskets 
in clown suits—the suits to add to 


the gaiety and light heartedness of 
“Merry May.” 


For May Birthdays—The thinking 
behind the idea of flowers and clowns 
could be used all month long in cele- 
brating birthdays of pupils or great 
people born this month. You might 
bunch and celebrate all same day. 


Preparation for May birthdays 
would be a room affair and take time 
if children have to do any research in 
connection with the May “greats.” 


Invitations might be clowns cut out 
from magazines or painted or drawn 
by children. And a flower should be 
pasted, taped or drawn as though 
clown were holding it. 


For a quick little lift! 


The cool, lively flavor 


and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little “pick up.”’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 





VISIT THE 











NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 
SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


APRIL 15th to OCTOBER 15th 


U.S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 
NEW ROOMS OPENED 1957 
F mended in A.A.A. publications 


THRILLING 





WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND WONDER 
OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 


Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 
BLUE MOUNDS + WISCONSIN 








Council on Education Reviews Program and Plans Action 


MADISON—The WEA Council on Edu- 
cation at its meeting in Milwaukee, Satur- 
day, Mar. 1, reviewed the principal fed- 
eral aid bills introduced in Congress, some 
of the proposed state legislation to improve 
our educational system, and the progress 
being made by sub-committees of the 
Council studying certain phases of educa- 
tion. 

In the area of federal legislation, State 
Superintendent Watson explained the chief 
features of the Administration’s bill for 
federal scholarships and the measure in- 
troduced by Senator Lister Hill and 26 
other senators for scholarships and aids to 
school districts for other school purposes. 
It was pointed out that neither of the bills 
provided for school construction. No offi- 
cial position was taken on any of the 
measures by the Council at this time, how- 
ever, it was agreed that much is to be 
desired in the measures so far proposed. 


Deductions for Summer School 


H. C. Weinlick reported that the King- 
Jenkins Bill, HR 4662, which would pro- 
vide for income tax deductions up to $600 
to teachers for summer school expenses, is 
receiving favorable consideration by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
at this time. It has not been reported out 
of committee. 

In the realm of state educational prob- 
lems, Russell Gregg, UW School of Edu- 
cation, reported on the two-year research 
program conducted on the study of the 





county superintendency in Wisconsin thru 
grants from the Mid-West Administration 
Center of Chicago and other foundations. 

The study revealed that there is a great 
need for some kind of reorganization of 
our schools in order to give the pupils in 
the less populated areas educational op- 
portunities somewhat comparable to those 
who live in wealthier and more heavily 
populated sections of the state. At the 
next meeting of the Council it was agreed 
that a report should be made on the pro- 
posed state legislation to improve the edu- 
cational opportunities of Wisconsin youth. 


Philosophy of Education 

R. G. Hein, chairman of the Council 
on Education, reported that the Sub-com- 
mittee on the preparation of a Philosophy 
of Education had agreed to the basic prin- 
ciples to be incorporated in the philoso- 
phy. The Committee believes that science, 
mathematics, respect for learning, finance, 
the American heritage, and the curricular 
adaption for superior students should be 
incorporated in the statement. Further- 
more, it will be emphasized that America 
is strong because it has always endorsed 
the principle of providing good public 
education for every boy and girl. 

A progress report was made by Gilbert 
W. Bannerman, chairman of the Sub- 
Committee to Study the Methods of Elec- 
tion of a State Superintendent. So far the 
committee has surveyed much of the lit- 


erature available on the subject, has con- 
ferred with authorities in Wisconsin and 
neighboring states, and has secured the 
reactions of the chief state school officer 
of the several states. A complete report 
will be made at the next meeting of the 
Council. 

The Council on Education will meet 
again on May 3 in Milwaukee to further 
consider the program for education. 


GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“Miss Blakley, have you been sup- 
plementing your income again?” 











HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS 


?? 





Frequently your WEA office receives queries from 


OFFICERS ?? 
WEA Needs YOUR Help 





can definitely reduce the per 
pupil cost of your textbooks. 
They prolong the life of the 
book from one to three 
years. 


The ever-increasing enrollment means an _ ever- 
increasing textbook budget. 


The use of Holden Book Covers will help solve 
that problem. 


Holden Book Covers have been recognized as the 
standard in their field for over eighty years. 


Be Thrifty, Buy Holden—It Pays! 


HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











educators in various parts of the state as to the 
location and leadership of groups of teachers and 
administrators who meet in regular but somewhat 
informal groups from time to time. 


Typical groups are ‘Tri-County Principals,” 
““Schoolmasters Clubs,”’ ‘‘The Schoolma’ams,”’ etc. 
While these are not local associations of the WEA, 
we should be happy to serve as a clearing house 
for information about such groups. You are invited 
to complete and clip the form below, mailing it to 
the Wisconsin Education Association, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Name of organization 
Frequency of meetings 
Place of meetings 


President’s name and address 
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YOURS . . . for the asking 


When using the coupon below, please 
print your name and address. Be very 
careful to show only the address to which 
you wish the material sent. 


13. Help! Help! Help! An illustrated book- 
let for persons who have written manu- 
scripts and are interested in book publica- 
tion. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 


67. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1958. (Eu- 
rope Summer Tours) 


94. France, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs, contains 
nuch helpful information on what to see 
ind look for in various regions of France. 
French National Railroads) 


95. Wonderful Wyoming Package consist- 
ing of 4-color 32-page “Wyoming Won- 
derland” listing Wyoming vacation high- 
lights by Area; the factual “Wyoming 
Historical Handbook”, the “Wrangler” and 
the “Comic Book” are all picture-filled, 
map-filled factual presentations of Wyom- 
ing history, culture, geography; an official 
State Highway Map; the “Wyoming Ac- 
commodations”, which lists every motel, 
hotel, dude ranch, resort, lodge, campsite 
in the State. (Wyoming Travel Commis- 
sion) 


100. Information on planned and guided 
tours of Chicago, arranged for groups of 
students and others visiting Chicago in a 
group. (Chicago Hosts, Inc.) 


113. Only Hours Apart—a new full-color 
Washington State folder with a big map 
that divides that state into 50-mile squares. 
It’s complete with all state parks, high- 
ways, scenic points of interest, etc. This is 
actually not only an excellent vacation 
guide but a splended teaching aid also. 
(Washington State Tourist) 


117. Brochure containing a four-point pro- 
gram for educating elementary teachers. 
Well illustrated, showing various student 
activities. (National College of Education) 


137. The Wheels of Progress—A 16-page 
cartoon-type booklet, with Study Guide, 
dealing with railroads and 12 basic indus- 
tries. Class quantities of pupil booklet on 
subsequent request. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 











$ 7 ¢§ 


s & g Paychecks # 


% ‘ 
Precious 


With the many demands we all have these days 
on our paychecks they are indeed precious be- 
longings such as our automobile and our home, 
but so often we forget the one thing that made the 
ownership of our home or car possible—our pay- 
check. Wouldn't it be a wise move to insure against 
the loss of our paycheck through a monthly deduc- 
tion insurance plan? 


That is what a majority of Wisconsin teachers have 
done by joining the Washington National Group 
Plan of Income Protection. In this way they have 
protection against a loss in salary from an illness 
or an accident. 


If you would like to hear more about this popular 
plan simply write our office in Madison. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


415 West Main Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
ALpine 5-6527 





Use This Coupon oe 





138. Catalogs on Summer Sessions offer- Available in 


ing complete programs for teachers at Los 
Angeles or Santa Barbara in southern 
California and at Berkeley or Davis in 
northern California. (University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. School year 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue of 1957-58 
Chicago 1, Illinois only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


ee 13 67 94 95 100 113 117 
137 138 


146 

146. Every Class Can Study the Geophys- 
ical Year—A pamphlet which tells the ex- 
perience of a fifth grade teacher in de- 
veloping and leading her class thru a unit 
to satisfy the interest of her pupils in the 
IGY. Explains the purpose of IGY and 
includes topics on the earth, the sun, cos- 
mic rays, weather, rockets and satellites. 
(Kield Enterprises Educational Corp.) 
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Should Certification Standards Be Raised by 1962? 


MILWAUKEE-Before the close of this 
school year all members of local education 
associations will be asked the question, 
“Should every beginning teacher in Wis- 
consin have a minimum of four years 
preparation beyond high school” by 1962. 
The Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards will 
send a letter to the president of every lo- 
cal association requesting him to place be- 
fore association members that question for 
consideration and decision, reports Ella 
Hanawalt, chairman of the TEPS Com- 
mission. It is expected that each local as- 
sociation will poll its members and report 
the results to TEPS before their June 
meeting. 

The action of the TEPS Commission is 
based upon a resolution adopted in the 
WEA Representative Assembly in 1957. It 
reads, “We, the organized profession, re- 
fer this important matter to the Wisconsin 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, and urge its con- 
tinuous vigorous action to raise the stand- 
ards for certification of all personnel for 
Wisconsin’s schools.” 


Position of Wisconsin 

At the regular TEPS meeting held in 
Chicago in January, T. M. Stinnett, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Commission, 
reported that 37 states now require the 
bachelor’s degree as minimum preparation 
for beginning teachers, four additional 
states have set deadline dates for these 





requirements to become effective, and by 
1960 at least 40 states will be enforcing 
this agreement. 

The Wisconsin delegation at the Chi- 
cago conference discussed the proposals to 
raise certification standards and proposed 
that all teachers thru their local associations 
express their opinion on this vital and im- 
portant subject. Wisconsin TEPS Com- 
mission believes “that it is the privilege 
and responsibility of the profession to de- 
termine the standards for admission into 
its ranks and that, for us, any upgrading 
must express the desire of the teachers 
themselves.” 


Reading Conference to.Be 
Held, Milwaukee, May 9-10 


MILWAUKEE-—More than a hundred 
experts and authorities from the United 
States and Canada will speak on topics of 
current importance in the teaching of 
reading at the 2-day conference of the In- 
ternational Reading Association in Milwau- 
kee, May 9-10. 

Max Lerner, professor of American 
Civilization, Brandeis University, will speak 
on “Reading’s Place in an Effective So- 
ciety,” and David H. Russell, University 
of California, will talk on “Reading for 
Effective Personal Relation Living.” 

Twenty-five sectional meetings are 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday. 


Teachers of Impaired 
Hearing Students to Meet 


OSHKOSH-—A statewide conference of 
teachers of hearing impaired children will 
be held at the Webster Stanley School, 
Oshkosh, Friday, May 2. An all-day ses- 
sion is planned for teachers from the 13 
day schools and the state residential school. 

Alice Streng will be the main speaker 
for the morning session, using the theme, 
“The Teaching of Language.” John Mel- 
cher, assistant state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and director of the Bureau 
of Handicapped Children, will deliver the 
keynote address. 

Peter Owsley, principal of the Oshkosh 
School for the Deaf, is chairman of Local 
Arrangements, and Samuel Milesky, super- 
visor of schools for the deaf and visually 
handicapped, Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, will be chairman of the con- 
ference. 


EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH . 
(Continued from Page 27) 


of educators will answer questions, sub- 
mitted in writing, from the floor. 

The Conference on Education Beyond 
the High School will begin with registra- 
tion at 9 A.M., Friday, Apr. 25, and end 
Saturday noon, Apr. 26. It will be held in 
two University of Wisconsin buildings, the 
Memorial Union and the new Wisconsin 
Center. 
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Students in grades 7 and 8 


being taught how to read 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


They are using the new, systematic, 
developmental reading program 
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A CALL TO ADVENTURE 


GRADE 7 


DEEDS OF MEN 


GRADE 8 


Here is all the equipment for a superior basal 
reading program: gay readers with good 
stories and poems, workbooks in full color, 
complete teachers’ manuals, chart, card sets, 
tests, both readiness and achievement, records, 
and enrichment readers. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Both Regular and Classmate Editions 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


ATLANTA WILKES-BARRE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
PASADENA 


CHICAGO 
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High School FTA Clubs 
Hold Eau Claire Confab 


EAU CLAIRE—Prospective teachers and 
their sponsors from Wisconsin high school 
Future Teacher clubs met at the Eau 
Claire campus Mar. 21-22 when the Wis- 
consin State College acted as host to the 
annual FTA conference. 

Keynoters were Leonard Haas, dean of 
instruction at the State College in Eau 
Claire, who spoke on the topic, “America 
Needs You.” Sharing the platform at the 
general session was Irene Schlei, state 
president of the Wisconsin college chap- 
ters of the national organization, who dis- 
cussed “Counting the Challenges of 
College.” 

During the second day’s session, some 
16 sectional sessions were held during 
two rounds of meetings. Campus visita- 
tion, a dramatic presentation by the Col- 
lege Players, and a mixer were among 
highlights of the busy schedule. 

Near the close of the conference the 
results of the balloting for officers for 1958 
were announced: Bonnie Clark, Waukesha 
H. S., president; Rita Kofler, South Divi- 
sion H. S., Milwaukee, vice president; 
Nancy Bales, West Bend H. S., secretary; 
Charlotte Reinhart, West Green Bay H. S., 
Green Bay, treasurer; and David Irwin, 
historian, Cudahy H. S. 

The delegates accepted the invitation of 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, to hold 
the conference at Oshkosh in 1959. 

Approximately 250 attended the session 
representing 40 of the 60 FTA organiza- 
tions in Wisconsin. 


WEA Financial Summary 


February 1958 


Balance Feb. 1 $ 81,262.77 
Receipts 


83,069.62 
Expenditures 14,660.26 
Balance Mar. 1 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) 
Life Membership Fund 
Retirement Reserve 
Fund 


.. .$127,000.00 
3,378.35 


$131,132.80 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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They all want the torn books so 

they’ll have an excuse for not doing 
some of the assignments... 
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Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banft-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 











.See fabulous 
ellowstone, Grand 
Tetons, Big Horns, 
ils Tower, Snowy Range, ~ 
historic forts and 
Indian reservations! 


: come relax, 
come live 
Flittle in 
P Wonderful 
Wyoming! 


Rocky Mountains. . 
Remember...you'll find ~~ 
top accommodations, fine | 

highways, Western Hospitality... 
all on an easy budget! 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 9—4433 


a. 


i 


America’s different summer 
wonderland... with an endless 
variety of adventure to en- 
joy...and remember! 


OOM TO ROAM... 


Come by plane, train, car, bus to 
this wonder-filled adventureland. 
Come alone...come with your 
friends...come with your family 
...and enjoy a vacation that's 
easy on your budget! 


PLEASE PRINT 


WYOMING 

TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Room T-1, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Please send your free vacation packet to: 
Name.... 
Address 
City & State... one NO (eae LER 
A Wyoming vacation is fun in Spring, | 

Summer, Fall! 


—— = 
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HUNT SUPPLY 


Wautoma, Wisconsin 


Need new furniture? Let us pro- 
vide the new look with American 
Desk’s new Quadraline furniture. 
Write for our new catalogue. 
At your service for all school and 
office supplies. 
Phone STerling 7—2016 








STUDENT TOURS 
OF CHICAGO 


Completely planned and guided by special- 
ists. We meet your class on arrival and have 
reliable escorts for you for the duration of 
your visit. 

SEE MORE — SAVE TIME — SAVE MONEY 
You plan your transportation to Chicago; we 
plan the rest—hotels, meals, sightseeing, and 
entertainment—from suggestions we submit 
to you. Write for complete information. 


Chicago Hosts, Inc. 


8 So. Dearborn St., Rm. 808 Chicago 3, Ill. 

















CLASS OUTINGS 


THE FARM KITCHEN—entrance Devil's 
Lake State Park, Baraboo, invites you 
to enjoy their gracious hospitality. Stay- 
ing overnight? Beautiful, modern heated 
cottages. Or just for a meal? Enjoy food 
relished by gourmets. Special rates for 
class outings. 

HAY LOFT RECREATION ROOM espe- 
cially desirable for rainy days, and 
evening entertainment. Square dance 
instructor and caller provided. 








SUMMER SALES WORK 
Major Map and Globe Publisher needs 
summer sales personnel in three Wis- 
consin territories. 


Write Box A-100, Wis. Journal of Ed., 
404 Insurance Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 

















WANTED 


Retired Teachers for Science, Biology, Chemistry. 
One English and One Social Science. High School 
or Junior College Level. The School Year of 
1958-59. 
Laurence C. Jones, Piney Woods School, 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 


Summer 1958—9 Weeks 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugo- 
slavia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, 
and Denmark. A low-priced, different kind of 
trip for the young in spirit who don't want to be 
herded around. Write to: 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, Calif. 




















Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


RECESS TIME 


Down on the Farm 

“Oh what a lovely cow,” said the cute 
young miss from the city. “But why hasn't 
it any horns?” 
“There are many reasons” the farmer 
replied quietly. “Some cows do not have 
them until later in life. Others have them 
removed, while still other breeds are born 
without horns. This cow does not have 


horns because it is a horse.” 
2 & 


Uncanny: the way our grandmothers 


prepared meals. 
* & @ 
Space Ads 

A resourceful door-to-door salesman 
sold an amused school principal with this 
pitch, “Your younger students will be in- 
terested in our new Space Soap, with a 
special formula for removing rocket grease, 
interplanetary smudge and satellite grime.” 

*  & 

Disarmament is like a formal party in 
fashionable society —nobody wants to 
arrive until everybody else is there. 

* & © 
Why Fight It? 

Farm Boy: “How do you get a girl to 
marry you, Reuben?” 

Reuben: “Well, if she don’t want to, 
you can’t; but if she does, there ain’t 


hardly no way to prevent it.” 
2 @ © 


Pedestrian: The man ‘who thought there 
were still a couple gallons of gas left in 
the tank when the gauge read empty. 

e & & 


Control 

A young father was pushing a_ baby 
carriage in which an infant was scream- 
ing. Wheeling the howling baby along, he 
kept murmuring gently, “Easy now, Don- 
ald. Keep calm, Donald. Steady, boy. It’s 
all right, Donald.” 

A mother passing by paused to say, 
“You certainly know how to talk to an 
upset child—quietly and gently.” Then, 
leaning over the carriage, she said, “What 
seems to be the trouble, Donald?” 

“Oh, no,” said the father. “He’s Henry. 
I’m Donald.” 


* & 8 


Possible Mistakes 

A tourist spotted an Indian sending up 
smoke signals in the desert. He had a fire 
extinguisher strapped to his side. 

“What’s the idea of the fire extin- 
guisher?” asked the tourist. 

The rugged redskin replied, “If me mis- 
spellum word, me erasum.” 

*  & 

Someone has defined success as the art 
of making your mistakes when nobody is 
looking. 

* & & 

Don’t smoke in bed—the next ashes that 

fall on the floor may be your own. 
* * @ 


If you don’t want your children to hear 
what you're saying, pretend vou’re talking 
to them. 

®# @ @ 

At the age of 20, we don’t care what 
the world thinks of us; at 30 we worry 
about what it is thinking of us; at 40, we 





ANATIONAL SERVICE EMicicnt, 
service for teachers 
ALBE RT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 
Original Albert—Since 1885 a nie ATA 
37 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 











-CLINTON- 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
C. R. COZZENS, Manager 
Member N. A. T. A.—38th Year 








TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 
Enroll Now 


Dept. 16 1605 Penn 

















discover that it wasn’t thinking of us. 





DENVER 3, COLORADO 
“ lJ te F TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now. 


43 years’ Placement Service. 








Would you like to explore today’s won- 
derful teaching opportunities? Then, write 
us for your enrollment blank—it may well 
prove to be a passport to your dream job. 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 











WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific North- 
west where opportunties are un- 
limited. Without obligation, drop us a 
card for particulars. 


3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 














For Teachers-FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 
July 24 to Aug. 24. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main ee Wichita, Kansas 


A iation of C 
Headquarters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Bolex, Hasselblad, Kodak, 
Leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Realist, 
Wollensak, Zeiss; and all standard brands. 
DEarborn 2-2300 


6 S. LaSalle St. 














Chicago 3, Ill. | 





CONSIDERED 


and beautifully designed 
comed. Write, or send your Mis direc 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, tic. 
Atten.: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early | 
publication, higher royalty, wry distribution, | 
All — wel- | 
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Latest Books 


Psychology: Its Principles 
and Applications 


T. L. Engle of the Department of 
Psychology, Indiana University, has writ- 
ten Psychology: Its Principles and Applica- 
tions from a background of 23 years of 
practical experience in teaching and coun- 
seling students. In Unit I the student is 
introduced to the scientific method and the 
science of psychology. Unit II acquaints 
the student with scientific studies of the 
learning process and is given suggestions 
for improving his own study habits and 
techniques. Unit III treats the highly in- 
teresting and practical topic of personality, 
popularity, leadership, and intelligence. In 
Unit IV the student is introduced to the 
study of the influences of heredity and 
environment. Unit V is devoted to the 
problems of mental health. Unit VI pre- 
sents the personal and social problems of 
adolescents, the understanding of which is 
so essential to a happy life. The book has 
been entirely revised with many new 
illustrations. 

World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., Price 
$4.68. 


High School Physics 


High School Physics by Blackwood, 
Herron, and Kelly, is the revised edition 
which gives an expanded treatment of the 
latest advances in electronics and nuclear 
physics, written and illustrated clearly for 
high school students. Based upon the class- 
room experiences of the authors the book 
presents the principles and applications of 
physics clearly and in simple language. A 
few of the new topics included are atomic 
submarines, automatic transmissions, the 
latest jet engines, the artificial satellite, 
three-stage rockets, solar heaters, and gas 
turbine engines. 

Ginn and Co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. List $5.20. 


Democracy Versus Communism 


The Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education encouraged the writing of 
Democracy Versus Communism by Ken- 
neth Colegrove with the hope that it will 
explain to young Americans the conflict 
between democracy and communism. 
From the beginning this project has had 
the comments and the criticisms of lead- 
ing educators, including representatives of 
the U. S. Office of Education, the National 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, and a 
faculty member of the University of Wis- 
consin. The book gives a detailed com- 
parison of the conflicting ideologies, how 
they developed, and what it means to live 
under each one. The student ‘will learn 
from the study of Democracy Versus Com- 
munism that with all the injustices and 
inequalities we may find in the United 
States, democracy is, in the terms of a 
resolution of the NEA, still “the best sys- 
tem of government so far devised by 
man, 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 
N. J. Price $3.96. 


Inc., Princeton, 
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Science for the Elementary 
School Teacher 


In view of today’s increased emphasis 
on science this new edition of Science for 
the Elementary School Teacher will help 
every teacher — inexperienced or experi- 
enced—to do a better job of teaching 
science. The book is a continuous source 
of information to which the teacher can 
turn for his planning teaching-learning sit- 
uations. It is designed for use in teachers’ 
colleges, in professional content courses in 
science, in workshops, and in_ study 
groups. The last part of the book contains 
a suggested sequence in the course of 
study with cross references to content and 
suggested procedures for each grade from 
one to eight. The book is well illustrated 
showing children doing experiments dis- 
cussed in the text. It has been written by 
Gerald S. Craig, professor emeritus of nat- 
ural sciences, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Ginn and Co., 205 W. 
Chicago 6. List $6.75. 


Wacker Drive, 
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Brighten up 
your 
science classes 


with the timely, lively texts that 
make up the Van Nostrand 
Science Program . . . up-to-date 
as earth satellites, challenging 
as the exploration of the atom’s 
nucleus. 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE, 
1958 edition 


Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 


BIOLOGY—A BASIC SCIENCE, 
1958 edition 


Heiss, Lape 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE—A BASIC 
COURSE, 1958 edition 


Hogg, Cross, Vordenberg 


CHEMISTRY—A BASIC SCIENCE, 
1957 edition 
Hogg, Alley, Bickel 


PHYSICS—A BASIC SCIENCE 


Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel, Van Hooft 


EARTH SCIENCE—THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN 


Namowitz, Stone 
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Teaching Career Month 


@ The National Education Association with the coop- 
eration of more than 50 other professional and lay 
organizations is launching “Teaching Career Month” 
in April. It is for the purpose of dramatizing the im- 
portance of the teacher in our national life and to focus 
national attention on the recruitment, education, and 
retention of top-quality teachers. Hereafter, April will 
be known as “Teaching Career Month.” 

That we are already gaining ground in interesting 
high school students in the possibilities of a career in 
education is evidenced by the successful conference 
of the Future Teachers Clubs at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Eau Claire in March. Of the 60 clubs now es- 
tablished in the high schools of the state, 40 were rep- 
resented at the sessions. The state organization is now 
a going concern and is planning its activities well in 
advance. We also learn from the advisers of the clubs 
that teaching is now attracting more of the better 
qualified students. 

On April 18-19, the Student WEA and NEA, com- 
posed of college students planning to teach, will hold 
their annual convention at Milwaukee-—Downer Col- 
lege. As the name implies, the members of the chap- 
ters in the several colleges are members of the WEA 
and the NEA. Their interest in the professional organ- 
izations while still in school is a mark of a growing 
profession. Many teachers in the past have been grad- 
uated from our colleges and accepted their first posi- 
tions never realizing the existence or function of the 
professional organization. They had to become ac- 
quainted with the WEA and the NEA after they were 
actively teaching. 

As a prelude to “Teaching Career Month,” we pub- 
lished in the March Journal the article, “They Choose 
to Teach,” by Richard Siggelkow, assistant dean of the 
UW School of Education. In the article he wove to- 
gether the ideas of several University professors about 
a career in education as they expressed them to their 
students during American Education Week last Novem- 
ber. To the teacher who is thrilled to be in a position 
to see the mental development of youth and to be 
associated with the optimism and idealism of youth, 
the article will serve to bolster enthusiasm for teach- 
ing. To the teacher, however, who looks upon his job 
as a means of a livelihood, or who wishes each day 
that he were in some other occupation, perhaps the 
article will provide some new viewpoints and some 
inspiration. 

In any event, if you find good students in your 
classes who are conscientiously trying to decide upon 
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their life’s work, we suggest that you call their atten- 
tion to the March article. 


Salute to JCOE 


@ What is the JCOE? The Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion is a voluntary association of official representatives 
from 19 lay and professional organizations and state 
agencies interested in the welfare of education. Like 
most groups it grew out of a felt difficulty which existed 
as a result of the “Great Depression” beginning in 1929. 

As the depression deepened school budgets became 
the target of “taxpayers” organizations regardless of 
the fact that children became the innocent victims. The 
curtailment of the investment in education aroused 
educators and lay people alike. 

A report of the Wisconsin Interim Legislative Com- 
mittee in 1931 pinpointed the issues facing education. 
The introductory paragraph of the report entitled, “A 
Plan for Reorganizing Wisconsin’s System of Educa- 
tion,” reads: “Wisconsin has reached its educational 
crossroads. Many forces are at work demanding not 
only a reappraisal of the educational activities of the 
state but a complete reorganization as well. Many are 
under the impression that Wisconsin is merely drift- 
ing aimlessly about and lacks any comprehensive 
forward looking education program. Tax burdens for 
education are becoming unbearable. Real property 
taxes are carrying too great a portion of the load. So- 
cial and economic changes during the past 25 years 
have made our local systems of schools woefully inade- 
quate to cope with modern conditions. Friction, rivalry, 
duplication, and waste are terms too often applied in 
describing the various educational boards and com- 
missions.” 

It was that report which led many a public spirited 
citizen to ask what could be done to support education. 
To create an organization to unite the forces support- 
ing education was the idea of Mrs. Hough of Janes- 
ville, an active member of the American Association 
of University Women. She invited a small group to her 
home on January 17, 1934, to discuss the plight of the 
schools. It was agreed to hold another meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Buzzell of Delavan to which representa- 
tives from many organizations would be invited. Bad 
weather on January 30 resulted in a small attendance, 
but the JCOE was founded and has become a con- 
tinuing force in improving education. 

During the quarter of a century of JCOE, the official 
and loyal representatives from the various organiza- 
tions have met regularly to hear current issues in edu- 
cation discussed. The results of those meetings have 
lead to the preparation of materials for circulation, the 
promotion of workshops thruout the state, and the con- 
ducting of a weekly series of radio broadcasts—all to 
improve education in Wisconsin. 

As we reread the report of the Interim Legislative 
Committee, we find that many of the issues are still 
with us, but as we scan the history of education fo1 
the past quarter of a century, we notice a marked 
improvement in education. Altho many individuals and 
many organizations have contributed to that progress 
much credit is due JCOE for its continuous and 
conscientious efforts to support education in Wisconsin 
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